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THE GENEALOGICAL METHOD OF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INQUIRY. 


It is a familiar fact that many peoples preserve long pedigrees 
of their ancestors, going back for many generations and often 
shading off into the mythical. It is perhaps not so well known 
that most people of low culture preserve orally their pedigrees for 
several generations in all the collateral lines so that they can give 
in genealogical form all the descendants of the great-grandfather 
or of the great-great-grandfather and therefore know fully all those 
whom we should call second or third cousins and sometimes their 
memories go even farther back. It is this latter kind of genealogy 
which is used in the method I propose to consider in this paper. 

I begin with the method of collecting the pedigrees which 
furnish the basis of the method. The first point to be attended to 
is that, owing to the great difference between the systems of 
relationship of savage and civilised peoples, it is desirable to use 
as few terms denoting kinship as possible, and complete pedigrees 
can be obtained when the terms are limited to the following :— 
father, mother, child, husband and wife. The small pedigree 

SINEI = Koniava 


Kindapalei 
k io 
VAKOI = Komboki TUAN = Kokilokina KULINI = Kusua 
Lakwili | , ee Haumbata | Lakwili Kindapalei | Lakwili 


| 
BENJE TIARO=Tarakamana GEORGE= = Kolvali Datovi KUKKA 


d.y. — | Lakwili Kinda- | Lakwili Lakwili | Kakau 
palei no ch, ARTHUR 


GEIMBA = Geli 
Lakwilt 
akau 
out 
SINEI Koani Koperoa GUSA Koriki Kondatshikai 
no ch, =no children. d.y. =died young. 


which is given as a sample was obtained in Guadalcanar in the 
Eastern Solomon Islands, and in this case I began the inquiry by 
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asking my informant, Kurka or Arthur, the name of his father 
and mother, making it clear that I wanted the names of his real 
parents and not of any other people whom he would call such by 
virtue of the classificatory system of relationship. After ascer- 
taining that Kulini had had only one wife and Kusua only one 
husband, I obtained the names of their children in order of age 
and inquired into the marriages and offspring of each. Thus was 
obtained the small group consisting of the descendants of Arthur's 
parents. Guadalcanar being an island whose social system is 
characterised by matrilineal descent, Arthur knew the pedigree of 
his mother better than that of his father. I obtained the names of 
her parents, ascertaining as before that each had only been once 
married, and then asked the names of their ‘children and obtained 
the marriages and descendants of each. Arthur was a man who 
had been away for a long time in Queensland and was not able to 
go beyond his grandparents, but if he had had more extensive 
knowledge, I should have inquired into the parentage of Sinei and 
Koniava, and obtained the descendants of their parents in exactly 
the same manner, and should proceed till the genealogical 
knowledge of his family possessed by my informant was com- 
pletely exhausted. In collecting the pedigrees the descendants in 
both the male and female lines are obtained, but in writing them 
out in order to use them for the purposes to be considered in this 
paper, it is well to record on one sheet only the descendants in one 
line with cross-references to other sheets for the descendants in the 
other line.! 

The exact method of arranging the names is a matter of no 
great importance, but I have found it convenient to record the 
names of males in capital letters and those of females in ordinary 
type, and I always put the name of the husband to the left of that 
of the wife. In polygynous or polyandrous marriages I include 
the names of the wives or husbands in square brackets. 

A most important feature of the method is to record as far as 
possible the social condition of each person included in the pedi- 
grees. The locality to which each person belongs should be 
obtained, and often it is necessary to record not only the district 
but also the name of some smaller territorial group, whether village 
or hamlet. If the people have a totemic organisation, the names 
of the totem or totems of each person should be recorded, or if 
there are non-totemic clans or other social divisions, these should 
be given in the same way. In the sample pedigree from Guadal- 
canar the names under those of the persons refer to exogamous 
clans which probably have a totemic nature.? 

1. For the method of arrangement of a large mass of genealogical material the 
reader must be referred to “The Todas,” London, 1906, and the Reports of the 
Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, Vols. v. and vi. 

2. See Journ. Roy. Anth. Inst., 1909, Vol. xxxix, p. 156. 
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In beginning work in a new place it is well to record any other 
facts about each person which may possibly have any social 
significance, and later the inquiry can be limited to those which are 
found to be important. Especial care should be taken to record 
the localities of those who have married into the community from 
other tribes or places. If adoption exists, the adopted children 
will almost certainly be included among those given as real 
children unless especial attention is devoted to the point, and in 
cases where it is possible, both real and adoptive parentage should 
be recorded. 

In this collection of the material for the application of the 
genealogical method difficulties and sources of error are often 
encountered. One difficulty which I have met is the existence of 
a taboo on the names of the dead, and this can sometimes only be 
overcome with difficulty. In my own experience I have been 
compelled in consequence of this taboo to obtain the pedigrees in 
secret and from persons not of the family in question. Other 
sources of error and confusion are the practices of adoption and of 
exchanging names, and doubtless new sources of difficulty may be 
found by those who seek to obtain pedigrees in new places. 

In order that the pedigrees may be used in the ways I propose 
to describe it is necessary to be satisfied that they are trustworthy. 
In collecting the pedigrees of a whole community, there will be 
much overlapping ; people who belong to the paternal stock of one 
informant will come in the maternal stock of another, and in the 
wife’s ancestry of a third, and there will thus be ample opportunity 
of testing the agreement of the accounts of different informants. 
In nearly every community in which I have worked I have found 
that there are people with especial genealogical knowledge, and it 
is well to make use of these as much as possible. In my experience 
it is very dangerous to trust to young men, who nearly everywhere 
are no longer taking the trouble to learn the pedigrees from their 
elders, but if obtained from the latter, I have always found the 
pedigrees to be extraordinarily accurate when tested by the agree- 
ment of different accounts and by the general coherence of the 
complete genealogical record of the community. 

Having now briefly described the method of recording the 
pedigrees and guaranteeing their accuracy I can proceed to detail 
the uses to which they may be put. 

The first and most obvious use is in working out the systems 
of relationship. In nearly all people of the lower culture these 
differ so widely from our own that there is the greatest danger of 
falling into error if one merely attempts to obtain the equivalents 
of our own terms by the ordinary method of question and answer. 
My procedure is to ask my informant the terms which he would 
apply to the different members of his pedigree, and reciprocally 
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the terms which they would apply to him. Thus in the case of the 
pedigree from Guadalcanar which I have given as a sample, | 
asked Arthur what he called Tokho which gave the equivalent of 
‘« elder brother ’’ when a man is speaking, while the name given 
by Tokho to Arthur gave the corresponding equivalent of 
‘* younger brother.’ The terms applied to one another by Vakoi 
and Arthur gave the equivalents of sister’s son and mother’s 
brother respectively, and the relationship of Komboki to Arthur 
gave the terms for mother’s brother’s wife and husband's sister's 
son, and the other relationships on the mother’s side were obtained 
in the same manner. For the names of relationships on the 
father’s side the pedigree of Kulini, Arthur’s father, would be 
used. It is as a matter of fact only exceptionally that a complete 
set of terms of relationship can be obtained from a single pedigree, 
but even if this were possible it is not advisable to do so, for there 
is always the chance of the occurrence of some double relationship, 
perhaps one by consanguinity and another by marriage, which 
may mislead, and I am never wholly content with a kinship system 
unless each of the relationships has been obtained from three 
separate pedigrees. 

The following list of terms of relationship should be obtained : 


Mother on fdaughter 

Elder brother (m.s.)... ee younger brother (m.s.) 
Elder brother (w.s.) ... younger sister (m.s.) 
Elder sister (m.s.) younger brother (w.s.) 
Elder sister (w.s.) younger sister (w.s.) 
Father’s brother brother’s child (m.s.) 
Father’s brother’s wife husband’s brother’s child 
Father’s brother’s child... 

Father’s sister brother’s child (w.s.) 
Father’s sister's husband ... wife’s brother’s child 
Father’s sister’s child 
Mother’s brother 

Mother’s brother’s wife 
Mother’s brother’s child 
Mother’s sister 
Mother’s sister’s husband ... 
Mother’s sister’s child 
Father’s father 

Father’s mother 

Mother’s father 


sister’s child (m.s.) 
husband’s sister’s child 


sister’s child (w.s.) 
wife’s sister’s child 


son’s child (m.s.) 
son’s child (w.s.) 
daughter’s child (m.s.) 


Mother’s mother 
Husband 
Wife’s father 


daughter’s child (w.s.) 
wife 


daughter’s husband(m.s.) 
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Wife’s mother des ini sot daughter’s husband (w.s.) 
Husband’s father... son’s wife (m.s.) 
Husband’s mother ... i ee son’s wife (w.s.) 

Wife’s brother sister’s husband (m.s.) 
Wife’s sister ... =" eos Show sister’s husband (w.s.) 
Husband’s brother ... brother’s wife (m.s.) 
Husband's sister... brother’s wife (w.s.) 


Wife’s sister’s husband _... 
Husband's brother’s wife ... 
Son’s wife’s parents... 
m.s.=man speaking. w.s.=woman speaking. 


They are arranged in two columns, those opposite to one 
another being reciprocals, so that if the terms are obtained by the 
genealogical method the name given by a man to any given 
relative would be entered in one column and the name given by 
the relative to him would have its place opposite to it. In the case 
of many relationships two forms are used, one when addressing a 
relative and the other when speaking of him, and both of these 
should be obtained. In many parts of the world different terms 
of relationship are used by people of different sexes, and the terms 
are also affected by the respective ages of the two parties to the 
relationship. In the list all the important differences according to 
sex have been included by specifying whether the term is being 
used by a man (m.s.) or a woman (w.s.), but the age-distinctions 
have only been given in the cases of brothers and sisters. If, as 
often happens, elder and younger brothers of the father are 
distinguished these terms should also be obtained, and similar 
distinctions should be inquired into in the case of other relation- 
ships. Sometimes the distinctions according to age go even 
further, and there may be a distinctive term for each member of a 
family of three, four, five or more. If sons are distinguished from 
daughters in nomenclature, the terms should be given in each case 
in the list where the word “ child '’ occurs. 

The terms used for definite relationships by blood or marriage 
are also often applied to others with whom no such ties can be 
traced. I am in the habit of supplementing the genealogical 
method by asking for a list of all the people to whom a given man 
applies a term of relationship. On analysis it will usually be 
found that these fall into four classes: (1) relationships which can 
be traced in the pedigrees; (2) relationships by blood or marriage 
which cannot be so traced in the pedigrees available but which 
have nevertheless a genealogical basis, thus, in connection with 
the sample pedigree Arthur might say that he called a man 
nianggu or ‘my mother’s brother,’ because he was the tasina or 
‘brother ’ of Kusua; (3) relationships dependent on membership 
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of a social division, thus Arthur might call a man kukuanggu or 
‘my grandfather’ because the latter was a Lakwili man of the 
same generation as Koniava; (4) relationships dependent on some 
artificial tie set up by the user of the term or even by his father or 
grandfather, such artificial relationships being sometimes trans- 
mitted from father to son. 

The terms given in the list are sufficient to determine the 
general character of a system, but it will be well to obtain a certain 
number of terms for more distant relationships such as the father’s 
father’s brother and sister together with their children and grand- 
children. Among these more distant relationships the sister’s 
son’s wife and sister’s daughter’s husband and their children are 
sometimes of special interest. 

The next use of the pedigrees is in the study of the regulation 
of marriage. If the pedigrees of the whole of a population are 
collected as I have been able to do in several cases, we have in 
them a register of the marriages which have taken place in the 
community, reaching back perhaps for a hundred and fifty years. 
This register is preserved in the minds of the people and by its 
means we are able to study the laws regulating marriage just as in 
a civilised community one can make use of the records of a marriage 
registry office. We can see not only what marriages have been 
allowed or enjoined and what marriages have been prohibited, but 
we can express statistically the frequency of the different kinds. 
In many peoples of low culture there seems to be in progress a 
gradual transition from a condition in which marriage is regulated 
chiefly or entirely by means of a mechanism of clans or phratries 
or other social grouping to one in which the regulation of marriage 
depends on actual consanguinity, and the exact nature of the 
transitional stage of any given people can only be satisfactorily 
determined by such a concrete method as is provided by the study 
of a genealogical record. Further where marriage is regulated 
mainly by some social grouping the method enables us to discover 
any special tendencies for the people of certain divisions to inter- 
marry, tendencies which may perhaps not have been noticed by 
the people themselves. The method renders possible the exact 
study of such forms of marriage as polygyny and polyandry, the 
Levirate and cross-cousin marriage. These institutions have many 
variations which easily escape attention by the ordinary methods 
of inquiry but which become perfectly clear when their nature is 
worked out in detail from the pedigrees. Further, the method 
enables us to detect how far the marriage regulations of a people 
are being actually followed in practice, and a study of the marriages 
in successive generations may reveal a progressive change in the 
strictness with which any given regulation has been observed. It 
is indeed possible to work out the most complex problems concerned 
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in the regulation of marriage without having ever asked a direct 
question on the matter, though it is not desirable to do this, for 
one of the most interesting features of the genealogical method is 
furnished by the comparison of the results gained by the genea- 
logical method with those derived from direct inquiry. If there 
are discrepancies between the two the investigation of these may 
not only give the clue to new points of view but much light may 
be thrown on the linguistic or psychological peculiarities which 
have been the cause of the misunderstanding. 

The sample pedigree from Guadalcanar is too small to furnish 
a good example of the application of the method, but it will be 
noticed that in no case have two people of the same clan married 
and that out of a total of eight marriages, four have taken place 
between members of the Kindapalei and Lakwili clans, a fact 
which is probably explained by the existence of the cross-cousin 
marriage in that island. It also furnishes one example of marriage 
with a member of another community, viz., with a native of the 
neighbouring island of Savo, the clans of which correspond closely 
to those of Guadalcanar. 

The next line of application of the method is in the investiga- 
tion of the laws regulating descent and the inheritance of property. 
Thus in the sample pedigree it will be seen that each person 
belongs to the clan of his mother, thus illustrating the matrilineal 
descent of this part of the Solomon Islands. The mode of succes- 
sion of chiefs can be exactly studied in the same manner, while the 
method is especially important in the study of the inheritance of 
property. Thus it is possible to take a given piece of land and 
inquire into its history, perhaps from the time when it was first 
cultivated. The history of its divisions and sub-divisions on 
various occasions may be minutely followed, and a case of owner- 
ship which would seem hopelessly complicated becomes perfectly 
simple and intelligible in the light of its history, and an insight is 
given into the real working of the laws concerning property which 
could never be obtained by any less concrete method. 

Another line of application which is occasionally of great value 
is in the study of migrations. Thus in many parts of Melanesia 
there has taken place during the last fifty years a change from life 
in the bush to life on the sea-coast, and the information given by 
the localities of successive generations may throw much light on 
the nature of such a migration. 

The uses so far considered are concerned with the study of 
social organisation, but the method is not without its uses in the 
study of magic and religion. In most of the people studied by 
myself it has been found that very definite functions in ceremonial 
are assigned to people who stand in certain relationships either to 
the performer of the ceremony or to the person on whose behalf it 
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is being carried out. I believe that the exact inquiry rendered 
possible by the genealogical method would shew that these func- 
tions connected with relationship are far more general than current 
anthropological literature would lead us to suppose, and further 
that the duties or privileges of kin discovered in this manner can 
be much more closely defined. The method enabies one also to 
investigate ceremonial much more concretely than would otherwise 
be possible. When I am working at this subject 1 have my book 
of pedigrees by my side, and as I obtain the names of the various 
participants I look them out and see how they are related to the 
performer or subject of the ceremony, and at the same time there 
is the advantage that these become real personages to me although 
I may never have seen them, and the whole investigation proceeds 
in a manner which interests both me and my informants far more 
than if the personages in the account had been X, Y, and Z. 

Still another large group of uses to which the method can be 
put is in the study of many problems which, though they are 
primarily biological, are yet of great sociological importance. I 
refer to such matters as the proportion of the sexes, the size of the 
family, the sex of the first-born child, the proportion of children 
who grow up and marry to the total number born, and other 
similar subjects which can be studied statistically by the genea- 
logical method. We have in the pedigrees a large mass of data 
of the utmost value for the exact study of various demographic 
problems, but in this connection it is necessary to utter a note of 
warning. In my experience the memories of the people are less 
trustworthy in regard to the children of past generations who have 
died young or before marriage than in the case of those who have 
married and had offspring. It is obvious that the latter will have 
gained social importance which has made the preservation of their 
names natural, while it is less to be expected that those who have 
died young or unmarried should be so perpetuated. It has often 
been surprising to me that the latter are remembered as well as they 
are, but there can be little doubt that some must be forgotten, and 
that statistics concerning these more biological matters are less 
complete than those dealing with the more strictly social problems. 

Still another most important use of the method is as an aid to 
physical anthropology. As an example of this I cannot do better 
than give the instance of an island visited by Mr. Hocart and 
myself last year where there are two constant sources of inter- 
mixture, in both cases with people whose physical characters are 
decidedly different from those of the general mass of the inhabi- 
tants. The measurement of the population of that island by the 
ordinary methods can hardly have had any definite result, but by 
means of the genealogical method we were able to discover the 
immediate ancestry of each person we measured. Further the 
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combination of physical measurement with the use of the genea- 
logical method provides a mass of material for the study of 
problems in heredity. The method also makes it possible to work 
out very completely the mode of inheritance of such conditions as 
colour-blindness and albinism which are present in varying 
proportion in most parts of the world. 

Some incidental advantages of the genealogical method may be 
briefly mentioned. Much information may be gained concerning 
transmission of names, and in the sample pedigree it will be 
noticed that a child has been given the name of his great-grand- 
father. Further, the name of some dead person, perhaps one who 
may have lived a century ago, will recall a story of the old life of 
the people which would possibly otherwise not have been obtained, 
and chance remarks thrown out in connection with the names of 
ancestors in this way often furnish most valuable suggestions for 
inquiry. Further, the mere collection of names provided in the 
pedigrees forms a storehouse of linguistic material which would 
be of great value if it were not for the fact that we have too little 
knowledge of the more living parts of the language to enable it to 
be utilised. 

Having now considered the more detailed lines of inquiry in 
which the genealogical method is useful or essential, I proceed to 
sum up briefly some of its advantages in more general terms. In 
the first place I would mention its concreteness. Everyone who 
knows people of low culture must recognize the difficulty which 
besets the study of any abstract question, not so much because the 
savage does not possess abstract ideas as that he has no words of 
his own to express them, while he certainly cannot be expected to 
appreciate properly the abstract terms of the language of his 
visitor or of any other foreign language which serves as the means 
of communication. The genealogical method makes it possible to 
investigate abstract problems on a purely concrete basis. It is 
even possible by its means to formulate laws regulating the lives 
of people which they have probably never formulated themselves, 
certainly not with the clearness and definiteness which they have 
to the mind trained by a more complex civilisation. Endless mis- 
understandings are avoided which are liable to arise between people 
from such different spheres, misunderstandings which have their 
source in differences of outlook and in the lack of appreciation on 
one side or other of the niceties of the language, whether 
European or native, which is serving as the means of communica- 
tion. The method cannot do away with the difficulties which 
beset the interpretation of the social conditions of the savage by the 
visitor from another civilisation, but it gives a mass of definite and 
indubitable facts to be interpreted. 

From this point of view the method is more particularly useful 
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to those who, like myself, are only able to visit savage or barbarous 
peoples for comparatively short times, times wholly insufficient to 
acquire that degree of mastery over the native language to enable 
it to be used as the instrument of intercourse. To such the method 
is essential if there is to be any hope of getting facts of real value 
about the more complex features of social organisation. By means 
of the genealogical method it is possible, with no knowledge of 
the language and with very inferior interpreters, to work out with 
the utmost accuracy systems of kinship so complicated that 
Europeans who have spent their whole lives among the people 
have never been able to grasp them. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that in such a matter as this or in that of the regulation of 
marriage, it is possible by this method to obtain more definite and 
exact knowledge than is possible without it to a man who has lived 
for many years among the people and has obtained as full a 
knowledge as is ever acquired by a European of the language of a 
savage or barbarous people. 

Another great general advantage of the method is that it gives 
one the means of testing the accuracy of one’s witnesses. Among 
savages just as among ourselves there are the greatest differences 
between persons in the accuracy with which they can give an 
account of a ceremony or describe the history of a person or course 
of events. The genealogical method gives one a ready means of 
testing this accuracy. I do not mean merely that a person who 
remembers pedigrees accurately will probably have an accurate 
memory on other subjects, but that the concrete method of inquiry 
which the genealogical method renders possible enables one to 
detect carelessness and inaccuracy so much more readily than is 
possible by the more ordinary methods of inquiry. It is not an 
unimportant point that the knowledge that the facts are accurate 
gives one a sense of comfort in one’s work which is no small asset 
in the trying conditions, climatic and otherwise, in which most 
anthropological work has to be done. Further, the genealogical 
method not only gives one confidence in one’s witnesses but it has 
an effect perhaps quite as important in giving the savage confi- 
dence in his questioner. Everyone knows the old statement that 
the chief characteristic of the savage is that he will tell you what- 
ever you want to know. When he does this it is because it seems 
to him the easiest way of getting through a task in which he takes 
no interest, often because he does not understand the real nature 
of the questions, but I believe often because he recognizes that his 
questioner does not himself understand them. What seem to be 
the most simple questions to the uninstructed European may as a 
matter of fact be quite incapable of a straightforward answer, and 
it is not surprising that the puzzled child of nature should take the 
easiest way of ending the matter. I believe that the genealogical 
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method puts the European inquirer on much the same footing as 
the native himself. It is quite certain that people of low culture 
would not preserve their pedigrees with the minuteness which is 
found to be the case if they were not of great practical importance 
in their lives, and the familiarity of his questioner with the instru- 
ment which he uses himself gives the savage confidence and 
interest in the inquiry which are of inestimable importance in 
getting information of real value. Further, the mutual confidence 
which is engendered by the use of the genealogical method in 
working out social organisation extends to other departments of 
anthropology, and is not merely limited in its effects to the former. 

Another very valuable feature of the genealogical method to 
which I have already referred is the help it gives in enabling us to 
understand those features of savage psychology which give 
anthropological work its difficulties. I am always in the habit of 
inquiring into matters both by the genealogical method and by the 
ordinary method of question and answer. There will often be 
discrepancies, and the investigation of these discrepancies often 
gives the most valuabie insight into the mental peculiarities which 
have been the cause of the misunderstanding. 

In conclusion there are two advantages of the method which are 
of so much importance that they would, to my mind, be sufficient 
to make its use essential even if there were no others. 

It is almost impossible at the present time to find a people 
whose culture, beliefs and practices are not suffering from the 
effects of European influence, an influence which has been 
especially active during the last fifty years. To my mind the 
greatest merit of the genealogical method is that it often takes us 
back to a time before this influence had reached the people. It 
may give us records of marriage and descent and other features of 
social organisation one hundred and fifty years ago, while events 
a century old may be obtained in abundance in all the communities 
with whom I have myself worked, and I believe that with proper 
care they could be obtained from nearly every people. Further, the 
course of the pedigrees is itself sometimes sufficient to demonstrate 
the gradual effect of the new influences which have affected the 
people. 

The other pre-eminent merit of the method is that it gives us 
the means not merely of obtaining information but of demonstrat- 
ing the truth of this information. Up till recently ethnology has 
been an amateur science. The facts on which the science has been 
based have been collected by people who have usually had no scien- 
tific training, and they have been imparted to the world with nothing 
to guarantee their accuracy or their completeness. It is a striking 
tribute to the essential veracity of the savage that these records are 
as good as they are, but anyone who has examined critically the 
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i) records of any people must have found enormous diversities of 
: evidence, and must have recognised that the records give in them- 
ay selves no criteria which enable him to distinguish the false from 
ag the true. By means of the genealogical method it is possible to 
demonstrate the facts of social organisation so that they carry 
conviction to the reader with as much definiteness as is possible in 
any biological science. The genealogical and other similar 
methods which render such demonstration possible will go far 
towards putting ethnology on a level with other sciences. 
W. H. R. Rivers. 
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INTERNATIONAL AND INTER-RACIAL 
RELATIONS.* 


It is probably not until we sit down to examine the record of the 
last thirty years that we realize how much change has been 
proceeding in the grouping of the peoples of the world into 
nations. By a nation I understand a people with some political 
independence: the political or governmental factor is, of course, 
not the only factor to be considered, and it is itself in part a product 
of the other factors which go to form a ‘people,’ but it is of high 
importance, and I take it as a clue, indispensable for a review 
within the limits at my disposal, 

The changes of this period had been preceded in 1870 by two 
important consolidations—35 of the states of Germany into the 
German Empire, and the completion of the unity of Italy. But 
the thirty years themselves have seen the 43 independent nations 
of 1880 diminished by one (the Orange Free State) and increased 
by six; so they now number 48. But this is far from being all 
that has happened. There has been a growth of nationality 
within the British Empire by a constant increase of autonomy and 
of separative sentiment in its constituents, which no longer accept 
the designation ‘ Colonies,’ but are by name or by meaning 
Commonwealths; there have been three important transfers of 
subordinate nations from one government to another in the cases 
of Egypt, Tunis, Korea. And in other directions we may note 
that in spite of forces making for autonomy the status quo has 
been maintained in several cases of instability : organic union has 
been retained in the British Kingdom as it was in the United 
States; the highly artificial union of Austro-Hungary continues; 
as does the artificial partition of the Polish and the Serb peoples. 


THE TENDENCY TOWARDS THE UNIFICATION OF THE NATIONS. 


I. (a). We note first the marvellous extension of the area of 
connectedness. The peoples of India had for some time been 
linked up with Europe, but during these thirty years we have seen 
Japan come into full connexion, and the area of China which is in 
contact has expanded from the coastal fringe up the great river 
basins, while its central government is now in regularized inter- 
national communication. Africa having been further opened up 
by travellers fresh kingdoms and tribes are now brought into more 


* A paper read before the Sociological Society, Nov. 30, 1909. 
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or less organized connexion with European nations by means of a 
network of colonies, protectorates, and spheres of influence. The 
Pacific Islands similarly have been brought in. There remain in 
isolation only some peoples of Central Asia, Arabia, and the 
interior of Africa, and a few sparse tribes in remote regions, 
though most of these have some nominal political contact, and 
some of them have religious connexions by means of Christianity, 
or Islam, or Buddhism. 

In order to effect this extension the principle of the equality of 
peoples has been forgone. The superiority of certain nations is 
assumed: Prof. Hobhouse’s orthogenic line of progress is more 
or less consciously asserted. The higher and the lower peoples 
are definitely placed in the relation of protection and protected. 
So that we now find the peoples of the world in a single gradation ; 
the lower are collected under the hegemony of some ten leading 
nations, while intermediately come a number not needing protec- 
tion but not called upon to be protectors. In this scale places are 
found for peoples in every stage of development. The formation 
of the scale began long ago; but the past thirty years have seen its 
extension proceeding rapidly towards completion. 

I suggest as the principal terraces on this structure of the 
peoples— 

1. The uppermost terrace, where a few nations stand on equal 
terms: the Civitas Mazima sketched in the eighteenth century by 
Wolff and Vattel. Admission to this highest level signifies 
indispensability for the treatment of every world-problem. By 
this test we should have to say that Spain has fallen out, and 
Japan has entered in; while the United States by establishing 
Protectorates and Colonies and by an increased assertion of a sort 
of patriarchate over Central and South America has passed from 
its old non-intervention policy to full participation in the common 
influence of this highest group. 

2. On the next level are countries which are quite independent 
but which are called into council only when directly concerned : 
e.g. Holland, Sweden, Switzerland. For example, at the 
London Maritime Conference of 1908 the eight principal Powers 
invited the attendance of Holland and Spain, for obvious 
reasons. To the recent International Commission on Opium at 
Shanghai thirteen nations were invited, including Turkey, 
Persia, and Siam. As interests widen more nations are sum- 
moned to confer: the range of the interests of the Hague 
Conferences being so comprehensive as to leave it open to 
all, and 39 out of the 48 nations have already taken up representa- 
tion on the Hague Court of Arbitration. In this reference it may 
be noted that British Commonwealths are tending towards special 
though not independent representation, as, for example, a Cana- 
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dian Commissioner was included in the British delegation at 
Shanghai. 

3. Partial admission: when consultation as between equals is 
allowed in some things, but inferiority is presumed in others, even 
within their own territories. This is the position of China: she 
has her Ambassadors and moves as an equal in important respects. 
Yet trade with outsiders is forced upon her, as it was not upon 
Japan; foreign Consular jurisdictions and extra-territorial settle- 
ments are still maintained within her empire. But China has only 
just escaped from being depressed much lower: she was nearly 
falling into the level of a Protectorate, or, rather of several 
Protectorates. Slices of territory were being ‘leased’ from her, 
and vast areas being appropriated as spheres of influence and 
reserves of commercial exploitation among the higher nations. 
The arrest of this process has been one of the most momentous of 
the consequences of the rise of Japan. Another example of this 
level is Turkey, which is not master in its own domain and is 
seldom invited into council on equal terms. 

4. Protectorates, in immense variety. In these, independent 
direction of international affairs is wholly withheld, and guidance 
of various degrees is given in internal affairs. The 688 native 
states of India, the border state of Afghanistan, many kingdoms 
in Africa, varying from Egypt and Tunis to Zanzibar and 
Dahomey, stand on this level. 

5. A few isolated kingdoms, e.g., Morocco and the Nejd in 
Arabia, and some scattered tribes in remote interiors of continents, 
still live in what we may call subliminal consciousness as regards 
the life of civilized humanity. 

How are the placings in this scale determined? I can myself 
see no other final determinant than the possession of power. By 
the failure of power Spain descends, by its possession and asser- 
tion Japan mounts up. There is no invitation to the International 
Cabinet : entry becomes inevitable when exclusion would be futile. 
And on lower levels, Bulgaria acquires independence by asserting 
it; Egypt remains under tutelage by inability to stand alone. 


I. (b) The constitution of the International Society. Great 
changes have taken place here also: the nations of the highest 
order enter into an organised system regularly, those of the next 
highest occasionally, and those of the lower levels come in, like 
clients under patrons, by means of their Protectors. The consti- 
tution is individualistic and voluntary: each principal nation 
stands autonomous. There are groupings into twos or threes: 
alliances by treaty or by common understanding; and something 
of the balancing power method begun by Louis XIV. continues. 
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Very definite advance has been made by means of successive 
conferences, especially by those at The Hague. The most signal 
result is the establishment of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
This Court extends over several levels: it is constituted at present 
by the representatives of 39 nations out of the 45 who have been 
represented at the conferences. It has a Bureau, and a Home: 
and some methods of bringing matters before it have been agreed 
upon. A 300 years’ disagreement between Sweden and Norway 
was settled by the Court this autumn. There is now also an 
International Court of Appeal for Prize cases in Naval War, with 
fifteen judges. The formation of these is an achievement going 
far beyond what Sidgwick, for example, anticipated to be probable 
only eighteen years ago: it marks the beginning of a new era 
in international affairs. 


I, (c). The range of ideas included in the idea of a common 
humanity. This range has been continuously extended. Except 
for one great shadow the prospect brightens every year. The 
shadow is that cast by the incessant achat of the burden of 
naval and military armaments, even in times of peace. Yet even 
here we may see a ground for hope of better things in the fairly 
universal claim that the motive of the armaments is the preservation 
of peace by making attack unwise and dangerous. Still, the 
devotion of such masses of wealth to preparation for possible war 
implies at least an absence of confident good-will that must be 
lamented as counter to the idea of a common humanity. 

On the other hand the advance is manifest in many directions. 
The extension of the area to which I have alluded above is an 
advance. The period of isolated non-intervention which replaced 
the period of expansion has itself passed by. The United States 
extend their interest over the Philippines, and as advisory and 
protecting over Cuba and Latin America generally : Great Britain, 
France and Germany have brought additional millions of people 
under their range of influence during this period: e.g., between 
1884 and 1900 Britain acquired 14 new regions with a territory of 
3} million square miles and an estimated population of nearly 
60,000,000; France was not far behind: and Germany has parti- 
cipated in the partition of Africa besides making her entry into 
the islands of the Eastern Seas. 

But more important is the deepening and enrichment of the 
common idea. 

First and foremost is the continuous reduction of the range of 
war: by definite methods of arbitration for avoiding it: by limita- 
tion of its methods; by reduction of the range of people and 
property to be affected by it when it comes; making a general 
tendency towards determining war as a contest of the armies and 
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navies of combatants fighting in a ring fence solely to settle the 
question of superiority of power. 

International Commerce: the union of the nations has almost 
annihilated piracy; some agreements have been reached as the 
International Postal Union, Telegraph Cables, Weights and 
Measures, Patent Laws, Copyrights, and Sanitation Measures; 
all tending to unify the business of the world. 

Slavery is by common consent abandoned. Useful as it may 
have been, as forced labour, in lower stages of human develop- 
ment, it is agreed that those stages are passed away, and slavery 
now lingers only in remote corners of the globe. 

In the supply of demoralizing liquors and drugs to lower races 
the higher races tend towards recognizing a responsibility which 
must override the general liberty of trade. Conferences have 
been held at Brussels and Berlin, and Conventions arranged, to 
regulate the liquor traffic in Africa; and to regulate the opium 
traffic at Shanghai. An international conscience may be said to 
be definitely operative in this consideration for the welfare of 
peoples too weak to resist temptations to indulgences that were 
beginning to overcloud their physical and moral future. 

In the protected states and territories the higher nations have 
been bold to select from moral and social and religious institutions 
and practices some which they have placed outside the pale of 
toleration, however much approved by local and _ traditional 
sentiment. For example, in the Protected States in India an 
increasing respect for native sentiment and trust in native methods 
has not prevented the British Government from inserting in its 
treaties disallowance not only of suttee, but of punishment on 
charges of sorcery and witchcraft, of infanticide, of punishment 
without trial, of cruel forms of punishment such as impalement : 
these are disallowed on the ground of offending the natural sense 
of common humanity. And in Africa European influence is sup- 
pressing human sacrifices, cannibalism, infanticide, ordeal for 
witchcraft and cruel punishments. The protests of missionaries 
in the past are now reinforced over vast areas by the influence of 
the Protecting Governments upon the native rulers. And on the 
other hand missionaries have come to see that distinctions were 
required, and to agree that social institutions of less injurious 
character can best be changed by gradual desuetude as the peoples 
come in sight of higher ideas. 

In these ways the leading nations are working by reference to 
consciously held ideas, selected as indispensable to common 
humanity. The notion of progress by means of a blind struggle 
for existence on which our biologists mainly rely is here left 
below: purposive action for ideals has been extending its sway 
before our eyes. 
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Of course there are those who altogether object to tutelage for 
inferior races. Mr. Frederic Harrison, our President, from whom 
we have all learnt so much, regards it as inherently bad. And Mr. 
J. M. Robertson in his article in our Review affirms that 
**Administrative tutelage of one race by another is noxious to the 
higher life of both.’’ Mr. Robertson, by his praise of French 
unofficial influence in Egypt, appears to lay the whole stress of 
his objection on the formally governmental nature of the influence. 
Is not this to lay too much weight on the governmental factor ? 
and especially so in the case of nations of the lower culture where 
government is despotic in character even in their natural condi- 
tion ? 

I have particular reasons for lamenting the obstructiveness too 
characteristic of the official mind, its primary preference for 
preservation of order and for considerations of revenue even when 
profounder moral issues are at stake. But at the same time I 
cannot forget that the deepest wrongs perpetrated by Europeans 
upon the weaker races have been due to the passions of individuals 
beyond the restraining power of their own governments. It was 
not governments but individuals whose greed or lusts were laws 
to themselves who harried out of existence the Caribs of the West 
Indies and the aborigines of Tasmania, and made the white man’s 
ships things of terror in the islands of the Pacific. 

In papers presented to this society Sir Lewis Tupper has 
spoken of nations ‘ over-leaping ’ stages in the progress towards 
civilization, and Mr, H. A. L. Fisher of the ‘transplantation’ of 
ideas from one race to another. I cannot but think that a survey 
of the past thirty years discloses instances of such overleaping 
and transplanting as could not have been accomplished without 
the aid of governmental influence, superseding, for a time at least, 
the supremacy of the native rulers: and vindicating the natural- 
ness and the beneficence of a protective function for the higher 
races. The very fact that this function has brought so many 
backward peoples out of isolation into the graduated scheme of 
international life cannot be over-rated as a presage of future good. 


Il. THe Forces aT Work. 


Some of these are obstructive, others furthering progress 
towards unity. I will only summarize them because I wish to ask 
attention to one in particular. 

Increase of Power, material, intellectual and moral: leading 
to self-sufficiency and independence: and decrease, leading to 
acceptance of dependence and protection. 

Economic : the sense of reciprocal need draws nations together ; 
food, raw material, capital, labour, may be deficient or be in 
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surplus, and they differ in kind; there is a constant force drawing 
the nations into the circle of ‘the great commerce.’ On the other 
hand, a checking force has been operating by the wide acceptance 
of the principle of nationality in economics: a force conflicting 
against the tendency to Free Trade, which may well give rise to 
such a crisis as now brings economic policy to the front rank of 
political problems in the United Kingdom. 

National Character, with its manifestations in social life, moral 
ideas, literature and the arts. The world itself has shown some 
highly interesting instances both of the success of national 
character and of its failure, ‘in respect to unification of nations. It 
has not prevented Norway from breaking off from Sweden: it has 
drawn Japan and China into closer alliance. It does not prevent 
French Canadians being loyal to the British Crown; it prevents 
the Poles from acquiescing in the invitation to be absorbed in 
the greater empires which have divided them. 

The conscious idea of Humanity (operating as above indicated). 

Religion. In the international sphere we do not look for any 
prominent influence of religion in either one direction or the other. 
We live in an age of religious toleration. Difference of religion 
operates, no doubt, in keeping the Turkish empire on a lower 
level, but it has not prevented Japan from ascending to the highest. 
When religion is broadly spiritual it makes for drawing men 
together, and in the higher minds of all the nations its influence 
in this way counts for much. The historical religions have not 
of late been concerned to extend themselves by action of a national 
kind; their propagation, where continued, has been entrusted to 
individuals and to voluntary associations: monarchs and govern- 
ments no longer either form alliances or break them on religious 
grounds. The influence of religion acts by means of the con- 
scious idea of a common human nature, furthering the advance of 
this idea or hindering it according to the spirit and temper of the 
religions. That Christian missions should include the advocacy 
of a common humanity every one is agreed: that they have 
sincerely endeavoured to make good this claim in recent years the 
records of their work, especially among the races of lower culture, 
places beyond question, I venture to think. 


Ill. THe Ractat Factor. 


On this I desire to dwell at some length as lying in close contact 
with other topics dealt with by this Society hitherto. 

Has the natural obstructiveness of racial differences been 
mitigated by the constantly increasing intimacy between the 
races? We have had increase of intercourse in many ways: by 
innumerable visits of individuals, by improved facilities of per- 
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manent communication, by diffusion of literature and science 
between the higher races; and as between the higher and lower 
races by extension of governmental influence, of education, and of 
missionary effort. We all know one another better; are we nearer 
to one another at heart? 

There is much fear that all this has not gone far beneath the 
surface. In India, for example, it is questioned whether Anglo- 
Indians to-day know the people so well as in the days when 
officials and traders more nearly made their homes in India; and 
on the other hand there are signs that the sojourn of Indians 
among us is not increasing in intimacy between them and us. 
The governmental and educational influence on the Indian mind 
itself is judged by many to go little deeper than a veneer affecting 
only a small percentage of people, nearly all men, and of one or 
two classes of society; and even if we regard it as penetrative by 
suffusion from the upper classes, as Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe urges, it 
is tending to evoke fresh self-assertion quite as much as race- 
sympathy, if not more so. 

Any hopes of increased unity by means of intermixture of 
races, by marriage and the multiplication of people of mixed birth, 
have of late been seriously checked. The weakness of ‘‘ people 
of colour ’’ has had time to show itself: the inhabitants of the 
S. American Republics, and the Eurasians of India give small 
encouragement to hopes in this direction. Sociological observers 
with a prejudice in favour of intermixture have renounced expec- 
tation of good results, and missionaries of experience are falling 
into line as opponents of mixed marriages. I would instance only 
Mr. Collier of New Zealand, who did so much work for Herbert 
Spencer as a sociologist, who advocates separateness of even so fine 
a race as the Maori; and Bishop Montgomery, the experienced 
Secretary of the S.P.G., who, with a wide range of observation in 
Australia, advocates Church of England influence being exerted in 
favour of new tables of forbidden marriages as between whites and 
natives in various parts of the world. In the language of sociology 
it looks as if, in the interest of eugenics, society is concerned to 
discourage exogamy in the future. ‘* Racial asymmetry,” as Dr. 
Chatterton Hill, following Laponge, has argued before this society, 
presents a formidable barrier to beneficial intermixture. 

In the sphere of sentiment I think that the sense of physio- 
logical and sentimental difference between white races and others 
has in no way weakened, for us Teutonic people at least. For 
what have we seen taking place? The definite adoption of a 
policy of exclusion in the United States, in Canada, in Australia 
and New Zealand: an exclusion rising from the lower races up to 
Turks, Syrians, and Armenians, specially directed against Chinese, 
and unwilling to bend even before Japan. In 1877 this policy 
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appeared highly objectionable to us in England: in that year an 
Exclusion Bill passed in Queensland was disallowed by the 
Imperial Government; but since then the opposition has ceased, 
and such Bills are now approved by the Colonial Office in the 
ordinary course. In South Africa we have just seen the successful 
insistence of the British and Dutch Colonists on the exclusion of 
non-Europeans from the franchise in the new Commonwealth, and 
the refusal to permit the immigration of British Indians. 

The objection proceeds in part, of course, from the point of 
view of labour: it is a protest against low-wage earners akin to 
the general objection to low-paid labour everywhere. But the 
objection is deeper than this: it is an objection to social and moral 
ideas and habits regarded as bound up with racial differences. 
The nature of caste-feeling in India is being appreciated by 
Europeans, and seems to be settling as a permanent factor in the 
world-community. 

For those who had been looking forward to a rapid and com- 
plete uniformity of the human race this looks gloomy. But we 
need not acquiesce in discouragement: a deeper study discloses 
another path towards unity. We must substitute definitely 
organized co-operation for fusion and intermixture: the specific 
characters of races must be brought into account and differential 
functions be sought. The failure of the isolated Negro in Liberia 
and Hayti shows that a better way for the Negro is for him to 
take advantage of his capacity for working along with others and 
to find for himself a place in a wider industrial and social order, 
higher in kind than he could of himself devise or maintain. Such 
is the line advocated by leaders of the Negro race in the United 
States. Where perpetual watchfulness is needed is the insistence 
upon appeal to the self-respect of each order in the graduated scale. 
There is no discredit to a junior schoolboy for being in the third 
form or the second cricket eleven in a large school: none need be 
supposed to attach to a race which devotes itself to tasks suited to 
its stage of culture. Of course if the old idea of ‘ exploitation ’ 
were still operating we should have to confess that of late we have 
only been ‘marking time’ and not progressing, and the opposition 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison and others would be wholesome and 
demand our support. But is it really only rhetorical metaphor 
that we employ when we speak of the advanced races as Trustees, 
Guardians, Elder brothers of the lower? May we not take it that 
Europe and America are becoming very seriously in earnest when 
they affirm that these are the conceptions by which they now direct 
their policy ? 

And again, the veneer which has disappointed us in India 
must be accepted as the result of the methods adopted in the 
Macaulay period. They were too didactic; but more, they pre- 
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sumed too much on European superiority being complete and 
exclusive. Renouncing these exclusive ideas we must give every 
scope for racial gifts and be content to place the gains of European 
civilization within their reach, for them to take up and make use of 
by their own choice and action. Lotze has taught us that in the 
realm of personality one person can influence another only by 
calling up in him the forces inherent in his nature; no person can 
be a passive recipient : personality is stifled or abandoned when it 
is not self-directed. In this reference 1 may be permitted to refer 
to the general trend of the discussions on missionary work at the 
Pan-Anglican Congress of 1908. There was a remarkable con- 
sensus in this very direction: the conviction was expressed by 
missionaries from all parts of the world, no less from West Africa 
than from India and China, that the new churches must be national 
churches, in the sense of expressing national character. The fact 
that the Church Missionary Society, for example, instructs 
missionaries to discourage the old practice of native converts 
exchanging their sonorous names for European designations is a 
sign of the change. And prolonged attention was given at that 
Congress to problems arising from the need to distinguish between 
beliefs and practices incompatible with Christian principle and 
those that are only different from quite secular beliefs and prac- 
tices of Europe. Even polygamy was treated with consideration, 
while the ancestor worship of China, and the purdah of women in 
India, were regarded as falling within the discretion of those 
peoples. 

At the same time I confess that I feel uneasy at the present 
exclusion of educated British Indians from South Africa: it 
appears to me to cancel the Imperial connexion in a serious way, 
and I hope that our fellow-countrymen out there will soon see their 
way to restore freedom of circulation wherever personal character, 
apart from colour, is the ground of claim to participate in the 
progress of that continent. On the position of the Japanese and 
the Chinese in relation to Australia and America I do not desire 
to express an opinion: that the present situation is unstable every 
one must see. 

On the whole, the increase of exclusiveness on the part of the 
white races nearest in contact with the peoples of Asia has dis- 
appointed me. But I am inclined to think that it is due to my 
having been too hasty in forming expectations for the future. I 
think that the uniformity that was in my mind is really a less 
noble ideal than the complex structure which has been advancing 
all the while. There is a greater potency for good in the 
co-operation of diverse peoples discharging varied functions than 
in a community simple in structure: our sense of monotonousness 
in the presence of uniformity is an index that variety has more 
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meaning, more life, more soul. The varied characters which age- 
long life and habit have produced in the greater races deserve our 
admiration and encourage our hopes. We may hope that Euro- 
pean ideas will act upon some of those which occupy the minds of 
Asiatic races in a purifying way, clearing off elements which 
deserve to perish and making room for the vitality of such as 
deserve to live. ‘* The civilization of India has lasted longer than 
ours,’’ writes a distinguished Anglo-Indian; and, he adds, “‘ it 
may out-last our greatness in the end.’’ But it is now in course 
of being enriched by what is good in Europeanism; and Euro- 
peanism, too, must enrich itself by some elements from the 
enduring structures which express the Oriental mind. 

Ours is a day in which change in the ordering of the races of 
mankind is still in vigorous process. In the sanguineness with 
which I face the immediate future I know that I differ from 
Professor Hobhouse; and I do so with natural misgiving. But I 
take his own ground: that there is such a thing as an orthogenic 
line of progress, and that this is found in the control of change by 
intelligence, including of course in intelligence high moral ideas. 
I confess that there is a wide-spread miasma of low ideas and 
narrow sympathies which befogs the mind of the highest races at 
this moment. But I can also see, more than Professor Hobhouse 
finds himself able to see, an increasing illumination given out by 
the bright ideas of universal justice and respect for personality, 
and a growing desire to protect the weak, to raise the backward, 
and to co-ordinate existing forces and capacities for the common 
good. 

I am sure that the prospect of a common life for humanity is 
distinctly brighter than it appeared to my Cambridge teachers a 
generation ago. The student of sociology who will clear his 
vision may perceive across large areas of unrest, and even of 
turmoil and bitterness, many signs indicating the forward march 
of mankind, whether by nations or by races, not towards 
uniformity but towards unity of thought, sentiment, and life. 


A. CALDECOTT. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ORDER IN THE WEST.* 


Tue Religious Order is only one among many institutions 
developed during the Middle Ages. For over one thousand years 
the idea of a spiritual aristocracy was thus embodied. This is not 
the least of the achievements of medieval Europe. Other times 
have witnessed a greater command over material things, but no 
age has been so marked by discoveries and inventions in regard to 
social power. Although the rudiments of the Religious Order 
existed long before the Middle Ages it was not till that period that 
the principle of a spiritual aristocracy was established. Our 
purpose now is not to criticise the means which were then taken to 
secure such an aristrocracy, but rather to trace in those means the 
development of the ideal they represent. 

The Religious Order was a body of men and women united for 
the expression and the increase of a certain religious tradition. 
Religion in this sense does not mean a creed, but a life. The 
purpose of the monk and nun was to preserve and increase the 
highest quality of life. They were thus aristocratic; but they were 
spiritually so because membership in the Order did not involve 
either possessions or a select physical descent. 

The meaning that we can now give to the history of the 
Religious Orders is not of course that which would have been 
understood by St. Benedict, St. Francis, or St. Ignatius. These 
great men however recognised in their rules the principle of 
inheriting tradition and that of the social duty of an aristocracy. 
We are not merely reading our ideas into the actions of the 
Religious Orders for there are definite indications in the Rules of 
the recognition, first, of a high quality of life and, secondly, of a 
social purpose. 

There are three phases in the history, represented by the names 
of St. Benedict, St. Francis, and St. Ignatius Loyola. The 
Religious Order in the West was first of all the representative of 
an almost aristocratic culture; but in this first phase the social 
utility of monks and nuns was believed to be their practice of 
petitionary prayer. Many nowadays fail to give any meaning to 
such prayer, but it must be recognised that the utility of teaching 
or of agricultural development—which everyone allows to the 
Religious Order—was as nothing in the minds of men at that date 
as compared with the use of prayer. The monks and nuns had 
not deserted the world: they did the very work which the world at 
large desired—they prayed for the world. This is expressed in 
the charters of the foundation of many monasteries. Thus social 


* A paper read before the Sociological Society, May 4th, 1909. 
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utility was always before the true monk and nun. They were not 
labouring for a purely private salvation. Nevertheless the other 
labours which they undertook were not at first recognised as social 
in purpose. Culture and the spread of civilisation were laboured 
for as distinctly subservient to prayer. The early Rules speak of 
teaching and of such work as agriculture only from the point of 
view of men who regarded these as the unessential occupations of 
leisure. Such was roughly the conception of religious association 
in the West during the first or Benedictine period. Then came 
the second phase of the history during which the Friars were 
established. The social purpose was then, as would be said in 
the medizval language, more ‘‘temporal.’’ The social utility of 
prayer was still recognised, but men and women were associated 
also for the spread of ‘‘ religious knowledge.’’ Again one needs 
to-day to note that this did not mean the teaching of formulas 
but the public presentation of ideals. The Friars were all workers 
in the world—the Franciscans were to teach the people, the 
Dominicans to inspire the educated. Teaching indeed became a 
definitely religious work, but not necessarily the teaching of the 
young. This was left to be the special enthusiasm during the 
third and last phase of the Religious Orders. The Jesuits devoted 
themselves to this, adding to it a developed and more scientific 
spiritual direction ’’ than that which had been practised by the 
Friars. The general history of civilisation had meanwhile resulted 
in the narrowing of the meaning given to the word Religion. It 
had once included all forms of culture, but at that time any form 
of civilisation seemed other-worldly. Then as religious work was 
gradually recognised to be that done for men and women here 
and now, the gain in definiteness was compensated for in the 
narrow sphere in which the religious man was interested. It is 
difficult in so complex a subject to summarise adequately : there- 
fore such generalisations as those of the phases in the history of 
the Reiigious Order must be regarded as only vaguely true. Like 
all history, this department shows us growth and not clearly 
divided periods. The ideals of the Benedictine rule developed 
into those of the Friars and these again into those of the Jesuits. 

Because of misrepresentation it is necessary to guard against 
certain ideas as to the Religious Order. No Religious Order now 
existing represents any of the historic phases with which we shall 
deal. Even the Jesuits have changed. 

First it must be clear that the religious order is not necessarily 
connected with clericalism. The monk and nun have never really 
been at peace with the priest. Some religions have apparently 
found it possible to do without the priest; but, among the higher 
types of religious organisation, Protestantism is the only one 
which has found it possible to do without the monk. The true 
monk or nun is to the clergyman what in the history of the 
Hebrews the prophet was to the priest. The monk and the nun 
stand for inspiration as opposed to ordination. They are not 
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officials. Their authority, if they have any, is not claimed but 
given, for it is the authority of genius. 

Secondly, it is a defiance of history to say that the Religious 
Orders contained principally cowards or weaklings. That is to 
judge an institution by its most degraded form. When the strong 
men had built security, then weaklings made it a refugy. 

The expressed purpose of the Religious Order was “ot at first 
social. Indeed the Religious Order arose before there was any 
clear conception of the Catholicism which ruled the middle ages. 
In the latest days of Paganism, men and women who professed 
Christianity were often driven into deserts. They fled not only 
from persecution but also from decadence. They desired to 
preserve what they called Christianity at once from the opposition 
of Pagans and the apathy of nominal Christians. Hence in the 
fourth century it was possible to find the greatest idealists in the 
desert. They had fled out of the world, but the world came after 
them : and the men and women who in the world might have been 
lost to notice influenced the world from their deserts. .The lack 
of organisation, however, weakened this influence. We find as 
many as 10,000 monks and nuns at one time living together but 
with no common life. Then it was that these hermits were joined 
together in monasteries and nunneries and| the Religious Order 
arose. 

The Order was, therefore, not founded with any direct social 
purpose. Nevertheless the social effect was immediate. In the 
East the monks and nuns soon became a power. Sometimes this 
power, as in Jerusalem, was for good, sometimes, as in Alexandria, 
for evil. But gradually the religion of Eastern Christianity 
became atrophied and the Religious Orders there did not develop. 
Efforts were being made to supply the same need of a home for 
idealists in the West. The monastery was more attractive there 
than the hermitage. St. Martin of Tours founded monasteries in 
Gaul about the year 390; and he had many imitators in the next 
century. 

There was no attempt among these monks to attain the 
privileges or exercise the office of the priest. Indeed Pacomius 
had definitely excluded all priests from his monastery. The ritual 
or other services were performed by priests of the district, invited 
into the monastery for that purpose only. But later it became 
common to have a few ordained priests among the monks. Even 
then, however, the monk as such was a layman. His life was 
Spent in prayer, except that he gained some money for the 
monastery by the making of chairs and carpets. 

The nunneries were formed according to the same pattern and 
very often in close proximity to the monasteries. During some 
centuries culture was preserved by a continual intercourse between 
monks and nuns. From the beginning, of course, the principle 
of the Religious Order involved celibacy: but this was largely 
because at that date it was impossible to think of an idealist of any 
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sort who did not despise ‘‘the world.’’ Doubtless all thinkers 
were then influenced by the gnostic superstition of the inherent 
evil of matter. The body was but an hindrance to the soul. 
Nevertheless the native sanity of men and women, who desired 
nothing so much as to do good, prevented any isolation of monks 
and nuns such as we find in the later middle ages. By means of 
an intercourse between men and women really interested in the 
things of the spirit, the widest culture possible in a world of 
barbarous turmoil was preserved. It was natural that this should 
appear to the monks and nuns to be the preservation of 
Christianity: for Christianity then meant civilisation—not of 
course the civilisation which is judged by wealth and material 
power, but the civilisation which is sometimes called culture. 

Already in the sixth century a practice began which was to 
have fatal consequences. Devout parents offered their children 
to the monasteries and nunneries. These children were called 
‘‘oblati’’ or ‘‘donati’’ and they were recognised as real monks 
and nuns; the Council of Trullo (692), for example, only making 
the provision that the child should be at least ten years old. Here 
was a principle which violated the idea of special inspiration. 

The Christian world recognised all sorts of strange and 
fanatical idealists. There were some who wandered begging: 
others lived without house or cave, eating the grain of the open 
fields: others fixed themselves upon high pillars. These fakirs 
influenced the practice of the social unities in monasteries and 
nunneries. A confusion of ideals was the result. 

The general confusion in the end gave birth to the greatest of 
the Western Religious Orders. Saint Benedict, half hermit and 
half monk, established at Vicovaro and afterwards at Monte 
Cassino the Order which bears his name (529). 

For this he wrote a rule which was influential all through the 
middle ages. This required a vow of perpetual life in the 
monastery. The social life of monks was more definitely 
organised and something was said of the duty of monks to 
the world outside. The Benedictines imitated the plan of 
Caniodorus who (in 538) had set the monks of Squillacium to 
work in copying manuscripts and other scholarly labours. Such 
definitely intellectual work soon gave to the monks of the West 
a standing never allowed to the more ascetic type in the East. 
The monk was a member of a community which stood for 
civilisation. 

Towards the end of the sixth century St. Columba established 
his rule; but this did not progress as rapidly as that of St. 
Benedict. In the North, however, the Rule of St. Columba was 
the basis for many associations of idealists. As might be expected 
the principle of northern organisation was less dependent upon 
centralisation. Even among the Benedictines, however, there was 
no central government. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries the monasteries and nunneries 
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had become decadent. That is to say, with numbers came 
mediocrity. The ideals were lowered. There followed the 
reforms upon the same patterns of rule, instituted at Cluny (910), 
Camaldoli (1018), and Vallombrosa (1038). 

The most prominent feature of the new reform was the adoption 
of a purely spiritual and even a social function by the monks. 
They began to be priests and the earlier manual labour of monks 
was then done by lay-brothers. Hence the division int Fathers 
or professed monks devoted to spiritual direction and to studies, 
and Brothers or laymen, generally without any culture or spiritual 
office, devoted to manual labour. 

At this time also the monks, now priests, and the nuns, now 
also divided from lay-sisters, began to overcome the privileges 
of the clergy and the bishops. And when the Papacy had been 
held by a series of monks, their position became unassailable. 
Rules such as that of celibacy, formed for the purposes of the 
Religious Order, were forcibly applied to the secular clergy. 

A further foundation based upon the Benedictine rule was 
made by Bruno at Chartreux. The date of his rule is 1137; its 
object was a return to the harder life of the early monks. There 
was an almost absolute silence, no meat to be eaten and the time 
was to be spent by everyone either in prayer or agriculture. 

The Cistercians, another branch of the reformed Benedectines, 
owed the popularity of their rule to the great names of St. Stephen 
Harding and St. Bernard.* In 1300 there were of this order 700 
monasteries and a still greater number of nunneries. The feeling 
most prominent in this reform is that the very simplest life is 
necessarily the most spiritual. Hence the new monks and nuns 
were attracted by hills and deserts. A like effort at reform is 
represented by the establishment of the Canons Regular and the 
Premonstratentians (1120). 

The military Orders of this date were still in their essence 
religious. The Hospitalers or Knights of St. John were founded 
in 1048. The Templars in 1123 and the Teutonic Order 1191. 
These institutions are noteworthy both because they were 
associations of laymen and because their social purpose was 
recognised as religious. 

There were some interesting smaller Orders. The Humiliati 
were an association of workers in cloth founded in 1201. The 
order was suppressed in 1571. The Brothers Bridge-makers 
(Fratres Pontifices) were makers of bridges and menders of roads. 
Their rule dates from about 1189. They also defended and housed 
pilgrims and travellers. They were suppressed by Pius II., the 
need for them having ceased with the Middle Ages. The 


* The attitude of Bernard is well expressed in one of his letters :—“ 
— aliquid amplius invenies in silvis quam in libris. Ligna et lapides docebunt 
t quod a magistris audire non possis.” St. Bernard to Murdac of Fountains. 
Believe one who has tried : you will find something more in woods than in books. 
Trees and stones will teach you what you could not learn from masters.” 
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Trinitarians and the Order of Our Lady of Mercy were devoted to 
the rescuing of Christians enslaved by the Saracens—again a 
purpose definitely social. The Beguines and the Begards were 
orders of widows and of girls who devoted themselves to the care 
of the sick and the teaching of children. The objects for which 
idealists could unite were thus gradually changing. Nevertheless 
the same principle of union and of spiritual aristocracy was being 
embodied. All the various small Orders of this date were so 
many experiments in the association of idealists. 


. But now came the second great phase in the history of the 
Religious Order. If Religion became narrower it also became 
more definitely connected with what we nowadays call social work. 
The Religious Order therefore could no longer involve a retire- 
ment to deserts. The city not the outskirts of civilisation was the 
appointed sphere for the spiritual aristocrat. The world was to be 
redeemed by other means than petitionary prayer. The idea 
involved in such a change of attitude was not expressed by anyone 
at that date; but it is involved in such a determination—conscious 
in Savonarola’s day—as that there should be ‘‘no marble in our 
cathedral till there are no poor in our city.” 


Many experiments were made in associating men for new 
purposes of social utility. So great did the passion for new 
Religious Orders become that the fourth council of the Lateran 
forbade the creation of any more, but in vain. For at the very 
time when this prohibition was issued the most brilliant develop- 
ment of the principle of the Religious Order was made. 

St. Francis in1209 established the rule and order of the Friars 
Minor: and St. Dominic in 1220 established the rule of the Friars 
Preachers. The object was definitely social. The Franciscans 
were to bring the monastic life into close touch with the world by 
emotional means; the Dominicans were to do the same by the 
intellect. To each of these Orders was attached what was called 
a third order. Men and women living in the world were admitted 
to share in the spiritual privileges of the Friars. This meant of 
course a closer touch between the spiritual aristocracy and the 
everyday world of trade. Meantime the older Orders were being 
influenced by the new ideals. Changes were made in the practice 
if not in the rule of all the Orders. Some were definitely reformed. 


The Carmelites represent the modification of the old eremitical 
ideals in the direction of monasticism. They combined the work 
of Friars with the prayer and meditation of the older Orders. 
Hence, in spite of the traditional antiquity of their rule, they were 
called the White Friars. Their ideals seemed to be those of the 
new Orders. 

The Exile at Avignon, the Great Schism and the beginning of 
the Reformation, put a stop for a time to the progress of Religious 
Orders. The older Orders became hopelessly effete and corrupt. 
They lost all sense of social duties. In the younger Orders 
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enthusiasm was exceptional: among the Franciscans Bernadin of 
Siena (1444) and among the Dominicans Vincent Ferrier (1419) 
and Savonarola may be named. The whole of the Franciscan 
movement was divided. Some Friars were misled by dreams, 
some mistakenly narrowed the meaning of religion. The military 
Orders were suppressed or died down. The Templars were dis- 
solved (1307) and the Hospitalers became merely Knights of 
Malta. Indeed, the purpose of these associations no longer 
appealed to men. Newer ideals were in the air. 


Attempts were made to revive the principle of the Religious 
Order by the Brothers of the Common Life (1386), who produced 
the gospel of the Religious Order ‘‘The Imitation of Christ.’ 
Thus at the very end of the greatest period in the history of the 
Religious Order this work was produced, inspired by the purest 
of unworldly idealism. ‘‘ The life of a good religious ought to 
abound in every virtue. Never be wholly idle, but either reading, . 
or writing, or praying, or meditating, or labouring at something 
for the common good”’ (Bk. I. ch. xix). 


Jesuates and Bridgetines are among the names which grew 
to fame during this period. The life of the Jesuate community 
was short and their name, slightly modified, was destined to have 
a future of a new kind with the Jesuits. 


We now come to the third and last phase of the Religious 
Order. Its object was once more transformed. It became more 
definitely humanistic and social; prayer and meditation, fasting 
and self-development, became secondary objects of the Order, and 
the purpose it clearly set forth in such terms as ‘‘ the improvement 
of the clergy,’’ ‘‘ the education of the young,’’ or ‘‘ the preaching 
of the Gospel in pagan lands.’’ But it is also at this time that the 
Religious Order becomes controversial. The organisation of the 
Church became warlike. Catholicity was in a state of siege, and 
the Religious Order became the backbone of an active and almost 
military force. Indeed the old name ‘‘ Order’’ was dropped. 
The Jesuits are not technically an Order: they called themselves 
a Society : but the words are immaterial : they stand for a new but 
similar idea, 

The Reformation had begun. The North was severed from the 
South. The monks and nuns of the north became frequently the 
adherents of the new Religion; and hence the Religious Order was 
regarded by the papal authority as a source of weakness in the 
unity of religion. A commission of cardinals and bishops (1538) 
advised the suppression of all Religious Orders. But in the end 
reform was found possible. Some Orders, as for example, the 
Carmelites, were reformed from within; others were forced to 
receive papal inspection and to submit to stricter discipline. 

And now it was that the new form of the Religious Order arose. 
The Society of Jesus was founded (about 1540) by six friends (five 
of them Spaniards) for preaching the gospel (a spiritual crusade) 
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in the Holy Land. The Pope, however, directed their attention 
to the religious instruction of the young. Hence the Jesuits gave 
themselves up to education. The most noticeable feature of the 
new rule is the subordinate part played by prayer and ceremonies, 
which had hitherto been regarded as the essential business of the 
Religious Orders. The technical division made by the authorities 
is that the new Orders were for the ‘‘ active virtues.’’ Other 
Orders were instituted for the awakening of spiritual inspiration 
among the officials of the Church. Such was the Congregation 
of the Oratory (1574), the Barnabites (1530), and less known 
Orders such as the Theatines. The name Order is now used 
loosely. Modifications of old rules produced new associations. 
The Capuchins and the Ursulines belong rather to the older 
type of order; although the latter were definitely instituted for 
education. In the seventeenth century the old method of reform, 
by additions of more seclusion and fasting with manual labour, 
* was adopted by the founder of the Trappists (1662). Thus even 
during this last period the older conception of spiritual aristocracy 
was maintained. 


At least nine Religious Orders, devoting themselves to different 
social objects, were instituted in the seventeenth century. More 
and more the “active virtues’’ take the place of contemplation. 
Thought is subordinated because of the necessity for immediate 
social reforms. 


The great event in the history of Religious Orders in the 
eighteenth century was the suppression of the Jesuits by Clement 
XIV. (1773). This was never completely carried out, and in 1814 
Pius VII. re-established the Order. The attempted suppression 
was due to political motives. However dangerous to liberty the 
actions of the Jesuits may have been, they stood for what they 
conceived to be a high quality of life. The re-establishment of the 
Society was directly due to a return to their antiquated conception 
of the spiritual. Still, even this partial retrogression resulted in 
the preservation of some sort of idea of a spiritual aristocracy. 
This was a sign of the reaction against Revolutionary principles. 
A resuscitation of Religious Orders followed which had an effect 
all through Europe, and even in the Church of England attempts 
were made to revive the old rules. But it seems that the history 
of the Religious Orders in the West must end here, for the 
mere resuscitation of old ideas has not produced any real develop- 
ment. An Order or Association to be religious now-a-days is 
forced to limit its interest to a very barren territory. For Religion 
in the orthodox sense of the world no longer inspires Science or 
Art or Politics. 


The general idea of the Religious Order is the association of 
men or women for a great spiritual object. The object has never 
been conceived as selfish. It is false to fact to suppose that the 
earlier Religious Orders were not concerned with the world because 
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they went into deserts and cloisters. That was not what the world 
of their day thought: for men believed that the greatest social 
good was to be procured by prayer and meditation. Thus, in the 
foundation of Cluny, we read that the world is benefited by these 
vicariously holy men. With the belief in the use of petitionary 
prayer for social purposes went the belief in the use of charms. 
It is not as though men were superstitious. What is superstition 
to us was religion and science to an earlier age. Our children 
will discover our superstitions. 


When in the course of time belief in vicarious religion became 
weaker, the Religious Order changed its work. Then it became 
a preaching society and among women a society either for educa- 
tion or for the care of the sick. In the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, the chief business of the monk and friar was still conceived 
to be intercessory prayer for the world. 


Finally, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries religion 
became more personal: men no longer believed in the externalism 
of intercessory prayer. Then the Religious Order devoted itself 
to what we now recognise as social work. 


In spite of trivialities and continual decadence we can recognise 
a high ideal as the formative force of the Religious Order. In 
essence the idea of the Order is that of a spiritual aristocracy. It 
is an association formed to carry on a particular tradition. The 
name is the name of the founder. The spirit is that of some 
particular enthusiasm for humanity. A particular form of ‘* work 
for the common good ”’ was aimed at by every Religious Order. 


And as an aristocracy which is spiritual and reckons descent 
not by physical generation, it is essentially democratic in its basis. 
For anyone of any class may belong to the Order. The sole 
essential requisite is the possession of an enthusiasm—an inspira- 
tion. Thus the Religious Order was the medieval attempt to 
express the unity of the ideals of aristocracy and democracy— 
equality of opportunity and power only for those who know. 


But inspiration might make only a hermit. The monk and 
nun stand for the preservation and improvement of the spiritual 
ideal by life in community. The enthusiasm is purified by sharing 
it with others; and it is not lost as the hermit’s dream is lost. 
Again it was proved possible to utilize this spiritual enthusiasm 
more fully by a continual stream of influence from one centre. 
Among the Friars this was the aim in those regulations which 
require the preachers to retire so many times to the silence and 
thoughtfulness of the cloister. 


Some words of criticism must be said. The celibacy which 
invariably was connected with the spiritual aristocracy was detri- 
mental. To the monks and nuns it became the source of mor- 
bidity: and for the whole world it proved most repressive of 
progress. For if the men and women who have the high ideals 
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are precisely those who have no children, the finer type is con- 
tinually being lessened and the coarser, unideal and almost brutish 
type is being increased. The effect in the Renaissance is very 
noticeable. 

A further deficiency in the practice of the Religious Order is 
what may be called the necessary deficiency of all specialisation. 
Beginning as the representatives of all the culture elements in life 
the best monks and nuns at the end of the middle ages represented 
a barren religion dissociated from art, literature and science. St. 
Bernard is typical of this narrowing of Religion. He it was who 
was powerful enough to introduce into Christian enthusiasm the 
baneful separation between emotion and reasoning. From his 
time onward, in spite of the efforts of the Dominicans, Religion 
was less and less connected with the other spiritual enthusiasms. 
And in the end Religion came to mean, what it means for many 
to-day, a narrow sentimentalism without real connection with any 
other department of life. Hence it came about that the pure essence 
of religion could be treated as absolutely nothing at all. The 
rationalist drew the natural conclusion from the mistaken premise 


of the monk. 

In fact, this was but one phase of the fundamental mistake of 
medizval thought. It was a natural mistake. It was the mistake 
of all periods of childhood. It has been called objectivism. 
With it was connected the dualism of soul and body. Two types 
of reality were imagined. The spiritual was severed from and 
opposed to the temporal. 

The test of reality was objectivised. The external world of 
sensuous appearances becomes the pledge and criterion of reality. 
Hence religion itself is external. Morality is conceived as a law, 
religious practice as a ritual, and the purest religious life is 
conceived, as it was in all religious orders as a rule (regula). It 
is true that Christianity was, from its inception, ethical. But it is 
possible to have an externalised system of ethics. The ethics of 
Christianity was less correct than that of stoicism, although the 
morality of Christians was higher. 


The very words order,”’ religion and ‘‘ rule’ bear the 
mark of a past stage in thought. The Middle Ages were indeed 
systematic. Their aim was order, and in a way they attained it. 
But in the end it was found that “ order ’’ was oppressive of 
freedom. Hence ‘‘ obedience,’’ ‘‘ humility,’’ asceticism,”’ 
“ self-denial ’’ are the virtues of the Middle Ages, but men forgot 
that life is in essence growth. Any discipline which is not mistaken 
must be subservient to development. But asceticism in the Middle 
Ages had overpowered life. The Reformation was a half-hearted 
protest against this. In the name of freedom what was produced 
was indeed disorder. But we can no longer believe in an external 
source for morality and religion. We can no longer imagine a 
spiritual aristocracy whose formative principles are negative. 
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We can nevertheless still imagine an aristocracy which is 
spiritual. It would be based upon the essential unity of man and 
not upon any severance of soul and body. For it would claim to 
be the only aristocracy : all other aristocracies—of physical descent 
or of established wealth—are seen to be childish attempts at realis- 
ing a high quality of life in as many as possible. What means are 
still useful remains to be discovered; but we owe to the Middle 
Ages the first embodiment of the ideal. 


C. DELISLE Burns. 
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CIVIC RECONSTRUCTION AND THE 
GARDEN CITY MOVEMENT.* 


It is generally admitted that Europe is moving from an age of 
individualism to an age of social or civic re-organisation, and this 
tendency is probably connected with the woman movement of our 
times. Man represents the more individual and woman the more 
racial and unifying aspect in humanity. The woman, more 
obviously than the man, lives not for herself alone but for others, 
and considers herself as part of a larger whole. The modern and 
womanly spirit of sympathy and oneness, influencing men as well 
as women, shows itself in part in sympathy with women and their 
claims, and in part drives us to grapple with the social problems 
of poverty and disorganisation. 

Of this constructive and social spirit the Garden City move- 
ment is a natural outcome. It is an attempt by voluntary effort 
to re-organise social conditions. It begins with the material shell 
of the family—the house; it goes on to deal with the integrate of 
houses and families which make the city. It is a recognition of 
the fact that man does not live by bread alone, and that fair wages 
and houseroom in a dull street are not all that he need ask of life. 
It is a demand for recognition of the common life in all its aspects, 
material and immaterial; an attempt to do voluntarily what our 
modern state and local government has failed to do—organise the 
development of new districts so that suburban life may do more 
for those who live in them than town or country life has done in 
the recent past. It aims then at (1) health and health-giving 
surroundings, (2) fulness of life for all. To effect anything 
towards these aims it must have its roots in something higher 
than an enlightened self-interest. Its root is the consciousness 
of unity and its aim the common good. To promote this truly, 
its aims must include indeed material well-being amid pleasant 
surroundings but must transcend the material by just so much as 
Plato’s Republic in its final form transcends Glaucon’s City of 
Pigs of the first sketch. Although what the Garden City move- 
ment has first emphasised is the need for less over-crowding, for 
careful site-planning to ensure health and beauty of surroundings, 
for gardens and the amenities of life, its aims would not be 
attained if, to sum up Mr. C. F. G. Masterman’s indictment of 
modern tendencies, England had become one vast suburb where 
all were comfortable and none were great. These outer needs 


* A paper read before the Sociological Society, October 16th, 1909. 
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have been emphasised because the new civic spirit which has 
sprung up protests in horror against the conditions which selfish 
individualism has created. It is the inner spirit of selfishness, 
the cause of the evil rather than its outer expression, which is the 
enemy ; and on the other hand it is the new civic spirit which is 
expressing itself in the determination to change the old order of 
things. We need not be afraid of a new England too lavish in 
providing comfort for the poor; we need not fear that an England 
where all families were pleasantly situated and adequate careers 
ensured for their offspring would be an England without heart 
and conscience. When these qualities are absent the strong 
repress the weak and crush them down, but when Society is 
organised so as to ensure the possibility of a certain well-being 
for all, the result will prove not that there is no thought beyond 
comfort but that the strong have become merciful. 

We have a tradition of an earlier and happier age than ours, 
an age before that of Jupiter the Patriarch and the rule of iron— 
the matriarchal age, before Eve was subjected to Adam—a tradi- 
tion taking different forms in many lands, and in all probability, 
I am told, not without some truth. At such a time the unity of 
the tribe must have been a semi-conscious feeling akin to that of 
the herd of gregarious animals. It was doubtless necessary that 
the other side of human nature should be developed, for pro, “ess 
involves those temporary inequalities of growth, The separate 
and often jarring individualities of men could not perhaps have 
come to their full development except at the cost of some tem- 
porary loss of the oneness of race-consciousness during the 
process. It involved, perhaps inevitably, the subjection of 
women and the forcing back of the womanly characteristics to the 
narrower limits of the home circle. For the general kindly feeling 
to be observed among more primitive races, I will refer you to 
Kropotkin’s ‘‘ Mutual Aid, a Factor of Evolution ? (Heinemann 
1904), where much evidence bearing on the socialised structure of 
life among savage races is brought together. We are told for 
instance (p. 90), ‘‘ If anything is given to a Hottentot he at once 
divides it among all present—a habit which, as is known, so much 
struck Darwin among the Fuegians. He cannot eat alone, and 
however hungry, he calls those who pass by to share his food, 
and when Kolben expressed his astonishment thereat he received 
in answer ‘ This is Hottentot manners.’ But this is not Hottentot 
manners only, it is an all but universal habit among the 
‘savages.’”’ 

During the latcr period of wars and conquests religion has 
always exercised a moderating and uniting influence. It counter- 
acted selfish individualism and gave a binding force and 
obligation which made civic life a reality. The city gods were 
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substituted for the tribal gods and Athena protected Troy, or later 
Athens, and gave it a real unity, while Jove reigned in the Roman 
capitol. Later still the Christian religion made itself felt in all 
the city customs, from the constitution of the craft guilds to the 
union of all effort in building the cathedral which was the central 
and glorious possession of the medizval city. Up to the time of 
the Renaissance religion was not only in its essence but in its 
outward form the unifying reality which made a group of 
individuals into a city. Since then it seems that Englishmen at 
least lived in the dwindling tradition of civic spirit till the revival 
in the 19th century; and as the tradition dwindled so did the city 
perish, till at last we had in place of the ancient cities such modern 
growths as the Birmingham and Manchester of the beginning of 
the last century. Religion had become a private matter, and at no 
time had the position of women been lower. Individual freedom 
was the ideal. Its results we know—in our people divorced from 
the land, crowded into swollen towns, in our untrained youth, in 
our large pauper class. We are faced daily by the resultant 
problems. It is this which has caused the need for a Garden City 
movement. 

Of late the emancipation of women has had two natural 
results. On the one hand it has tended to make the home 
reflect many of the more undesirable characteristics of the outside 
world. We find women, themselves idle and useless, urging 
already overworked husbands to keener efforts in order to enable 
them to compete successfully with others in the shows of life; we 
find them refusing to bear children, given up to personal vanity 
and ambition. These women are merely reflecting the dominant 
characteristics of an age which puts the emphasis on acquisition 
rather than on service. On the other hand a reaction has set in, 
an attempt to bring the spirit of the home once more into the 
community. I venture to suggest that the one tendency shows 
the final triumph of male individualism, the other may perhaps 
be interpreted as an indication that the long and necessary period 
of male supremacy is nearing its close. After the male age of 
individualism comes the woman age of intenser socialization; and 
necessarily so, because the really developed individual finds that 
after all the herd instinct was right. He comes back consciously 
and knowingly to that unity from which he sprang; his religion 
involves that consciousness of oneness with all, and his morality 
is the endeavour to work out its consequences in life. That is to 
say, the woman impulses have reasserted themselves at a higher 
level than before, a level made possible by the intellectual develop- 
ment of the ages of separation. The old opposition of individual- 
ism to socialism is found to be false: the true individual is the 
socialised individual. 
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Yet through these ages truth has not been without witnesses. 
All the religions of the world have in greater or less fullness 
been expressions of this truth, and above all the Christ- 
ianity which has for so many centuries been the nominal 
religion of Europe. Although it has been officially taken 
possession of by men and institutionalised almost beyond know- 
ledge, yet the woman element in it has always been potentially 
there, and it is in women that the Christian Church has found its 
most ardent supporters and its most devoted adherents. Those 
women who are now fighting with masculine weapons for 
supremacy afford proof of the reaction of the barbaric masculine 
bias upon the feminine and religious ideal. But the masculine 
order is losing ground. The very magnitude of the evils of 
modern life has helped towards its own remedy, it has roused and 
rouses continually the conscience of a part of the nation, and the 
story of the last two or three generations is the story of piecemeal 
attempts to remedy these evils. In the belief of some of us, they 
can only be remedied in reality by the growth of a religious spirit 
of unity which must transcend the levels of our religious differ- 
ences. Such a spirit must show itself in the conscious recognition 
and welcoming of the fact that to an age of dissolution such as 
that we have known must succeed an age of reconstruction: to an 
age of individualism necessary to destroy old bonds now become 
fetters, an age of social and civic spirit building up once more a 
society in which the needs of all shall be fully met. The age to 
come will not be an age of physical force but of the realisation of 
the power of love and of the fact that in hurting another we hurt 
ourselves. In so far as we attain consciously and fully to this 
realisation we are individually ‘saved’; in so far as any society 
contains such persons it also will be saved. It is increasingly 
realised that none of us can say we are not our brother’s keeper, 
that social responsibilities are real and rest equally upon male and 
female, where they do not rest predominantly on the female, and 
that society cannot afford to lose the elements contributed by 
women in the settling of its affairs. It will become a matter of 
astonishment that any other view could be taken. The gains of 
the intermediate period in the development of the individual and 
the reasoning faculties will not be thrown away but used as factors 
in the general scheme to forward this task of reconstruction. The 
Garden City movement in attempting to show what can be done 
by voluntary co-operation is providing object lessons which the 
community as a whole may well take to heart. The lesson is 
beginning to be learned. 

Town-planning in England has become, largely through its 
means, a practical step forward for the development of our towns 
in general; from the dream of a few enthusiasts and the efforts of 
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isolated pioneers it has become a reality of practical politics. Here 
we see the first idea of the Garden City movement in the act of 
being taken over by the community. Is its influence to stop there ? 
By no means. To begin with, its use as an object lesson remains 
because it can go further than it will in all probability be possible 
for public action to go generally, for some years at least, in the 
direction of restriction of houses to the acre, provision of open 
spaces and careful site-planning. Again, though the process of 
re-construction may consciously begin as an effort to secure better 
material conditions, it does not end there. It is quickly realised 
that if an ideal community is to be formed much more is needed. 
Nowhere are so many voluntary associations for self-improvement 
to be found as in our Garden cities and suburbs. So the Garden 
City movement naturally develops into a movement towards general 
civic reconstruction. The aim is to transform the modern con- 
geries of persons, brought together by chance and unrelated, into 
a real community. In other words, the aim is to make citizens as 
well as to make cities, and in so far as the movement accomplishes 
both these tasks it must have a growing influence beyond its own 
boundaries. In both a useful factor is supplied by the co-operative 
method usually known as Co-partnership in Housing and so 
closely associated with the Garden City movement. The special 
method of co-partnership is to associate the poorer members of the 
community actively in the improvement of their own condition. 
Co-partnership Housing Societies build and own their own 
cottages and houses, leasing land from the Garden City Company 
or the Suburb Trust or buying it independently as at Ealing and 
elsewhere. The tenants are members of the Socity and continue 
saving until they have as a rule at least £50 in it, or more if they 
choose. This share in common property constitutes a permanent 
bond and results in greater possibilities for site-planning as well 
as in the development of many common activities of social life. 
The return to capital is limited and all surplus profits go to 
common purposes or to the tenants individually. The tenants 
cannot fail to feel that they are members of a community which 
depends largely on their efforts. 

The circumstances of their outer life combine to force this 
realisation upon them, whereas the circumstances of the outer life 
of many an artisan or clerk in the typical suburb tend to force 
isolation upon the man and far more upon the women and children. 
This system stultifies and wastes powers which might be of real 
use to the community. In the garden suburb women naturally 
take their part in the general social and educational life and are 
not excluded from voting! The children growing up under such 
conditions will surely tend to be better citizens than the average 
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So by its recognition of the need for right development of the 
citizen as well as of the city, the Garden City movement represents 
an influence making for spiritual as well as for material better- 
ment. What we need above everything in modern England is to 
strengthen the influences which counteract the false individualism 
that is still so prominent and is re-inforced on the plane of thought 
and feeling by the frequent weakness of the religious motive, and 
on the plane of action by the existence of the suburb merely as a 
sleeping place, divorced from life and possessing no place in the 
interests of the inhabitant. It was possible of old to feel a citizen 
of no mean city and so enter into a larger heritage. Our problem 
is to help the dweller in Brixton or Camberwell to realise this 
feeling. How is it to be done? Only by altering the spirit of 
Brixton or Camberwell and thereby altering its external present- 
ment. It is the merit of the Garden City that it operates simulta- 
neously both on the outer and the inner. But we must never fall 
into the egregious mistake of supposing that if the external 
presentment is altered for us by others and we continue to be 
empty of public spirit and immersed in petty cares we shall be 
much the better. Perhaps it is too late to do very much for the 
adults of any generation, but the children who grow up under 
garden city or suburb conditions should have a better chance than 
their parents had. As I have tried to show, the Garden City 
movement cannot stand for mere material improvement, necessary 
though that is. Garden cities are places where a generation should 
grow up ready to sacrifice, if need be, material considerations to 
the things of the spirit. Only by such a development will the 
dominance of the garden city idea become possible. It will always 
need a proportion of men and women ready to sacrifice time and 
trouble for an idea, and its extension is limited to-day because 
such people are not common. The note of sacrifice is necessary 
to the perfect chord. It is only in so far as it develops this spirit 
that the Garden City movement can lead to general civic recon- 
struction. We need to re-create the citizen no less than the city 
—the two problems act and re-act upon each other and must be 
solved together. It is always desirable under such circumstances 
to begin at any end which is possible at the moment. The fatal 
thing is to take this first step for the goal. 

A further set of considerations will come in as to the relation 
of organisation within the garden city and rural organisation. 
The Garden City conception as first started by Mr, Ebenezer 
Howard provided for a considerable development in the shape of 
small holdings in the ‘agricultural belt.’ But this has only very 
partially been carried into effect at Letchworth, and other schemes 
are too small to include it. The conception, however, of an inter- 
relation between town and country is essential to the complete ideal. 
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The town cannot be isolated from the country. It is either a 
central wen sucking its life, or a central place of illumination and 
organisation ; either an excrescence or the heart of the organism. 
Our modern towns have usually been, it must be admitted, of the 
wen type. The baneful influence of London extends over most 
of Surrey and large portions of several other counties, while it 
attracts much of the best from a far wider circle leaving the 
provinces so much the poorer. 

The Garden City aims on the one hand at providing a market 
for the surrounding country, and on the other surely at inspiring 
the surrounding country with something of its own life. It has 
done us a great service by putting forward at Letchworth the idea 
of the ‘“‘agricultural belt’’—that conception, in which town- 
planning as conceived elsewhere, has failed, of the need of putting 
a limit to the automatic expansion of any town, if we are to avoid 
the creation of such dreary deserts as Greater London or the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester. The agricultural belt is essential to the 
interests of the town dweller, while for the countryman it provides 
a favourable opportunity for market gardens and small holdings. 

The inhabitants of the country around are, therefore, in the 
complete conception, thought of as no less citizens of Garden City 
than those in the town area, and so the way is prepared for that 
inter-action of town and country life which we need. The Garden 
City introduces the country into the town; it also takes something 
of the city into the country. With us the country districts as a 
rule have yet to learn co-operation, but this should be helped 
forward there through the development of garden villages and 
small holdings societies. We need houses and work to be 
organised in the country no less than in the neighbourhood of 
cities, and there seems to be every chance of such developments 
succeeding. They depend for success, like suburban schemes, 
primarily on improved transit facilities, an essential point now 
being realised. 

At the present time, however, the movement is chiefly suburban 
or urban. Its largest representative, as you know, is Letchworth, 
consisting of 3,800 acres, of which 2,500 are to be kept as an 
agricultural belt. The present population is 6,000. Houses are 
limited to less than 12 to the acre. The scheme owes its concep- 
tion to Mr. Howard. It is in the hands of a company with a 
limited dividend which is under the obligation to hand over the 
property to the community, when the latter is in a position to take 
it, at a rise of not more than 10 per cent. above cost price. 

The immediate precursors of the movement are the Bournville 
Trust, started by Mr. Cadbury, and the model village of Port 
Sunlight belonging to Mr. Lever. At Bournville the Trust whose 
dividends are limited to 4 per cent. owns over 500 acres, of which 
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something over 100 is developed on garden suburb lines. There 
are over 3,000 residents. Mr. Cadbury believes in Co-partnership 
as a useful factor and has helped to set up a Tenants’ Society on 
part of this land and has given to it very generous conditions. 
His idea was that the scheme might serve as a model to towns or 
local authorities owning land and ready to allow it to be developed 
by a Co-partnership Society. Port Sunlight has 140 acres and 10 
houses to the acre. Various other schemes started by employers 
exist, such as the Elswick village among others. The Hampstead 
Garden Suburb has 240 acres. Its present population is 3,800. 
It possesses a flourishing Co-partnership Society and another is 
now being started. At the end of last year (1909) Co-partnership 
Housing Societies included the following in actual operation. 


i 


NAME OF SOCIETY. 1904. 1995. 1906. 1909. 
£ 

it Tenants Co-operators Ltd. 28,680 28,680 28,680 28,680 28,680 28,680 
x Ealing Tenants Ltd. ...... 17,308 26,840 36,765 71,197 97,166 138,600 


Garden City Tenants Ltd. 
Sevenoaks Tenants Ltd.... 
iM Leicester Anchor Tenants. 
Bournville Tenants Ltd.... 
Manchester Tenants Ltd. . 

Hampstead Tenants Ltd. . 
Harborne Tenants Ltd. ... 
q Oldham G.S. Tenants Ltd. 


§,000 37,670 72,357 81,000 81,000 
4,550 14,500 16,550 16,550 16,950 
1,500 4,555 10,480 
10,801 22,000 31,330 
8,660 23,500 43,500 
16,674 65,672 120,000 
16,501 45,933 97,760 
9,000 20,500 21,500 


8 


Fallings Park G.S.Ten. Ltd. 8,138 14,160 

Rubery and Eachway...... 2,088 3,000 

Derwentwater Tenants Ltd. 735° 

Trentham Tenants Ltd. ... 6,550 

Second Hampst’d Ten. Ltd. 2,000 

tied Wayford Tenants Ltd. ... —_ 3,000 
q £45,988 65,070 117,615 253,120 415,782 625,860 é 


Hi The movement is increasing rapidly and there is a prospect of 
we its extension to country districts. One rural Society has already 
oe | been started in Norfolk through the efforts of Mr. Charleton, late 
fi Secretary of the Agricultural Organisation Society. 
\ | MN The importance of the Garden City movement, however, is not to 
fla be judged merely by the extent of the various schemes in operation. 
Its indirect influence extends and will extend, as I have tried to 
show, far beyond its own boundaries. Further, it is important 
not only for what it does but as an indication of the spirit of this 
1 generation, its desire to grapple with the evil heritage of the past 
i and to get at causes, not merely to deal with symptoms. The 
Hl Garden City attempts on the one hand to do away with bad housing 
4 and overcrowding and to provide gardens and open spaces, and on 
the other to become a centre of civic life and energy. In both 
aspects it is much helped by the co-operative system which calls 
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on all to help themselves and each other. It has done much to 
make town-planning a matter of practical politics. We should 
not be satisfied until all new areas are developed on garden city 
and suburb lines and are centres of civic life, and until the concep- 
tion of the town in relation to the surrounding country, and of 
their need for interaction has become a reality, and it is realised 
that land, housing, and transit questions are connected parts of the 
one great problem of how best to develop the resources of this 


country and people. 
SYBELLA GURNEY. 
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THE BEGINNING OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 


Wuen did modern Socialism begin? The question is of the same 
kind as ‘‘ What is the source of the Thames ?’’ In each case one 
has to choose, among a number of tributary streams, that which 
is most important, and then try to discover the point from which 
that tributary may fairly be said to start. In the case of Socialism 
the most important tributary is pretty clearly the influence of 
Robert Owen, the ‘‘Father of Socialism.’ His followers first 
adopted the name Socialist; he, more than anyone else, advertised 
the idea, and the direct tradition of his teaching and of that of 
his immediate disciples can be traced in the writings of Marx and 
of the other originators of continental ait aaneny, The 
question therefore resolves itself into the narrower inquiry, 
When did Robert Owen begin to teach Socialism? The 
answer depends, of course, on one’s definition of Socialism; but 
yet I believe that it is possible to give a singularly definite answer 
which most people would accept as true. Robert Owen began 
to teach Socialism about a quarter to one o’clock on the afternoon 
of August 21, 1817, in the City of London Tavern. 

Up to that moment Owen’s position in the history of social 
movements would have been most accurately placed among the 
philanthropists of the type of John Bellers or Count Rumford, 
who advocated or attempted to create self-supporting communities 
for the relief of destitution. Owen indeed acknowledged in 1817 
the practical identity of his community proposals with those of 
Bellers. Francis Place had found a copy of Bellers’s tract 
“‘ Proposals for raising a Colledge of Industry’’ (1696) and had 
given it to Owen saying, “I have made a great discovery—of a 
work advocating your social views a century and a half ago.”’ ! 
Owen read it, and found that the Colleges proposed by Bellers 
were co-operative villages on a plan curiously similar to that which 
he himself had just drawn up for the philanthropic ‘‘ Committee 
of the Association for the Relief of the Manufacturing and 
Labouring Poor.’’ Owen therefore reprinted and circulated the 
tract saying, ‘I have no claim even to priority in regard to the 
combinations of these principles in theory; this belongs as far as 
I know to John Bellers.’’? 

But any definition of modern Socialism must include the two 

1. Life of Robert Owen, by himself, vol. i, p, 240. 

2. Life of Robert Owen, by himself, vol. ia, p. 76. 
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ideas that the economic co-operation proposed should be universal 
(i.e., not confined to destitute persons), and that the movement 
for bringing it about should be democratic, acting from below, 
and not aristocratic, acting from above. Before August 21, 
1817, Owen's conception of his plan was still partial (though he 
was rapidly coming to think of it as universal) and the forces on 
which he relied were to come entirely from above. After that date 
he had put himself in a position which made it inevitable for him 
henceforward to look for support among working men and 
Radicals, and to advocate his plan as a social revolution instead 
of a cure for destitution. 

Yet the new thing that happened at the City of London Tavern 
meeting, ‘‘ to which Owen himself was accustomed to refer as 
the turning-point of his life,’’! was his public declaration, not of 
his economic, but of his religious opinions, 

This statement becomes intelligible if one considers the moment 
at which Owen’s declaration was made. It would be extremely 
valuable if some student would take, say, as the subject of a Thesis 
for the D.Sc. the economic and intellectual history of the year 
1817 in England. From the frightful social distress of that year, 
combined with the stirring of heart and brain among men brought 
up in a quarter of a century of warfare, and now for the first time 
with leisure to observe and to pity, sprang both the Socialism and 
the individualist Political Economy of the 19th century. Perhaps 
there is no year in English history, certainly there is no year since 
1649, in which men thought with such freedom and such intensity. 

But just because so many men were in that year thinking for 
themselves, the issues would seem to a man of the twentieth century 
to have been singularly confused. The present alliance between 
political and religious conservatism and economic individualism 
had hardly yet come into existence, nor had the opposing alliance 
between the desire for democracy and the desire for social change. 
Bishops and Royal Princes and capitalists were willing to con- 
sider with an open mind the boldest schemes of social reform; 
while the Radical agitators, headed for the moment in London by 
“‘Orator’’ Hunt, Major Cartwright, Alderman Waithman and 
John Gale Jones, were apt to be individualists. In so far as any 
grouping of parties in that respect consciously existed (and there 
were of course a good many cases of cross division, like that of 
Spence, the Radical Land Nationaliser, and Gale Jones himself) 
Owen had hitherto been considered to be on the side of the bishops 
and the philanthropists against the democrats and the political 
economists. 

Owen held two meetings at the City of London Tavern in 
1817. The first was called at noon on August 14th to consider his 

1. Podmore. Life of Robert Owen, vol. i, p. 247. 
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community plan, which those political economists who dominated 
the House of Commons Committee then sitting on Poor Relief 
had refused to receive in evidence. Alderman Waithman, with 
Torrens (who was trying to get himself known as a political 
economist) came to oppose. Waithman moved an amendment in 
favour of parliamentary reform and the abolition of the war taxes. 
The chairman’s ruling that the amendment was lost was received 
with protests, and the meeting was adjourned in some confusion. 
It was at the adjourned meeting, called for noon on August 2!st, 
that Owen determined to make a public announcement of his 
religious heterodoxy. 


It is a remarkable sign of that remarkable time that though the 
first meeting had demonstrated that Owen was, as Leslie Sephen 
called him, ‘‘one of those intolerable bores who are the salt of the 
earth,’’ yet both were crowded. The Times, not perhaps unin- 
fluenced by the fact that Owen had announced his intention of 
buying 30,000 copies at sevenpence each, gave a long report of 
both meetings. 


Owen’s words in making his declaration on religion were read 
from his manuscript as follows :— 


“Tt may now be asked, ‘ If the new arrangements proposed really possess 
all the advantages that have been stated, why have they not been adopted 


in universal practice during all the ages which have passed?’ ‘Why should 
so many countless millions of our fellow-creatures, through each successive 
generation, have been the victims of ignorance, of superstition, of mental 
degradation, and of wretchedness?’ My friends, a more important question 
has never yet been put to the sons of men! Who can answer it? Who 
dare answer it,—but with his life in his hand; a ready and willing victim 
to truth, and to the emancipation of the world from its long bondage of 
disunion, error, crime and misery? 

Behold that victim! On this day—in this hour—even now—shall those 
bonds be burst asunder, never more to reunite while the world shall last. 
What the consequences of this daring deed shall be to myself, I am as 
indifferent about as whether it shall rain or be fair to-morrow. Whatever 
may be the consequences, I will now perform my duty to you, and to the 
world ; and should it be the last act of my life, I shall be well content, and 
know that I have lived for an important purpose. 

Then, my friends, I tell you, that hitherto you have been prevented 
from knowing what happiness really is, solely in consequence of the errors 
—gross errors—that have been combined with the fundamental notions of 
every religion that has hitherto been taught to men. And in consequence 
they have made man the most inconsistent and the most miserable being in 
existence. By the errors of these systems he has been made a weak, imbecile 
animal ; a furious bigot and fanatic ; or a miserable hypocrite ; and should 
these qualities be carried, not only into the projected villages but into 
Paradise itself, a Paradise would be no longer found... . . 

Now, my friends, I am content that you call me an infidel; that you 
esteem me the most worthless and wicked of all the human beings who have 
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yet been born; still, however, even this will not make what I say one jot 
less true.” ! 


When writing of the incident in his old age, he said? :— 


“ When I went to this meeting, ever-to-be remembered in the annals of 
history, no one except myself had any notion of what I intended to do or 
say in the part of the address alluded to... . . 

My own expectations were that such a daring denouncement in opposi- 
tion to the deepest prejudices of every creed, would call down upon me the 
vengeance of the bigot and superstitious, and that I should be torn to 
pieces in the meeting. But great was my astonishment at what followed. 
A pause ensued, of the most profound silence, but of noiseless agitation in 
the minds of all,—none apparently knowing what to do or how to express 
themselves. All seemed thunderstruck and confounded. My friends were 
taken by surprise, and were shocked at my temerity, and feared for the 
result. Those who came with the strongest determination to oppose me, 
had, as they afterwards stated to me, their minds changed as it were by 
some electric shock, and the utmost mental confusion seemed to pervade the 
meeting, none venturing to express their feelings ; and had I not purposely 
paused and waited some demonstration from the audience, I might have 
continued my address in the astonished silence which I had produced. But 
when I did not proceed, and while I evidently waited for some expression 
of the feeling of the audience, after the long pause in silence, about half- 
a-dozen clergymen, who had attentively listened to all I had said, deemed 
it incumbent upon them on account of their profession to attempt to lead 
the meeting by a few low hisses. But these, to my great astonishment, were 
instantly rebutted by the most heartfelt applause from the whole of the 
meeting, with the exception stated, that I ever witnessed, before or since, as 
a public demonstration of feeling. I then said to the friends near me—‘the 
victory is gained. Truth openly stated is omnipotent.’ 

I then proceeded, and finished my address, which was again loudly 
cheered. A long debate followed, by those who desired to defeat my 
proposed resolution; but it was evident that a great majority of the 
meeting who had been present from its commencement desired the resolu- 
tion to be carried, for the appointment of a Committee to investigate my 
plans for the relief of the poor. 

My opponents seeing this, now sent out their emissaries to bring in 
numbers to fill the places of those gradually retiring, and the political 
economists, whose leaders were there, determined to speak against time, and 
to keep the meeting open until the workpeople could be brought, when 
coming from their work at seven o'clock, to vote without knowledge of what 
had been said or done. By this time the respectable part of the audience 
had been tired out, or had left and gone to their dinner. I had accomplished 
my object and was now indifferent what became of the resolution, knowing 
that for a considerable time I had destroyed my popularity with those who 
had been taught to believe and not to think, and these were legion. When 
the vote was taken, there was great confusion, for much excitement had 
been created by those who were opposed to giving real and permanent 
relief to the poor and working classes. Even at the conclusion the majority 


1. Life of Robert Owen, by himself, vol. ia, pp. 115, 116. 
2. Life of Robert Owen, by himself, vol. i, pp. 160—163. 
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were decidedly in my favour; but, to terminate the meeting peaceably, I 
decided that the resolution was negatived, and then terminated the meeting. 

I have from that day to this considered that day the most important of 
my life for the public: the day on which bigotry, superstition, and all false 
religions, received their death blow. For from that day to this they have 
been gradually losing their strength and power, and dying their natural 
death in all advanced minds over the world, and soon they will cease to 
make the human race irrational, divided, and wicked, and to retain them 
in ignorance of God or nature, of themselves, and of the road to wisdom 
and happiness... . . 

Few, if any, had the slightest idea of the effects which these proceedings 
were to produce over the public mind of the world. Their influence com- 
menced immediately, has continually increased from that day to this, and 
will continue to increase until the old system of the world shall cease from 
the earth, and truth, charity, and wisdom, shall govern the human race to 
the end of time.” 


He relates (ibid, p. 164) that Henry Brougham met him the next 
day, and said, ‘‘How the devil, Owen, could you say what you did 
yesterday at your public meeting! If any of us’’ (meaning the 
then so-called Liberal Party in the House of Commons) ‘ had 
said half as much, we should have been burned alive and here are 
you walking about as if nothing had occurred.”’ 

Torrens wrote a description of the meetings to Place in a letter 
which Place’s great-grandson, Dr. H. A. Miers, the Principal of 
London University, has found among some family papers over- 
looked when I was writing Place’s Life. I give it here with 
Torrens’s slightly irregular spelling unchanged. 


London, September the 11th, 1817. 

My Dear Sir, 

Though I am the worst and most negligent correspondent under the sun 
I nevertheless feel an irresistible impulse to take up my pen for the purpose 
of conveying my kind respects and of giving you what I conceive will be 
somewhat interesting an account of the proceeding of that maniac Robert 
Owen. The transactions of the first meeting were given with tolerable 
accuracy by the newspapers. Rocroft! whom Owen states to be better 
acquainted with the forms of public meetings than any person in London 
made the very worst chairman I ever saw. The best part of his conduct 
was his telling Hunt he would pull his nose. The four first resolutions, 
being merely declaratory of the existence of distress, were carried with the 
concurrence of Owen's opponents. I think there was an evident majority 
against Waithman’s amendment; but on his demanding a division the 
confusion became so excessive that an adjournment became necessary. 
However if there was, on the first day, a small majority, not for Owen's 
plan, but against mixing up his principles with political matter, the case 
was very different on the adjourned meeting, when Major Cartwright and 
Waithman had a majority of at least ten to one. Owen, as on the former 
day, commenced by reading a tedious, flat, and absurdly egoistical address, 
in which he went over all his old assertions without accompanying them 


1. Se. Rowcroft, the Chairman. 
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with any proof or explanation, and without attempting to reply to the 
numerous objections which had been urged against his plans. Every 
person however was impressed with a feeling of respect for the pure bene- 
volence of his intentions; and, if the first part of his address excited no 
applause, it was heard without interruption. Towards the close a most 
extraordinary spectacle was exhibited. When Owen proceeded to proclaim 
universal liberty of conscience, and to denounce all the Religions which 
have ever been taught upon earth, an electric shock was communicated to 
the assembly, and from every part of the room consentaneous shouts of 
astonishment and applause burst forth. The scene was certainly the most 
unexpected and extraordinary which I ever witnessed. The cheering was 
nearly universal but some of it equivocal and deceitful. In the part of the 
room near where I sat several persons while they shouted “Hear”! “Hear” ! 
cried “now we understand him,” “now he speaks out,” “let him go on,” 
“ give him rope enough.” 

Another remarkable circumstance as marking the degree of intelligence 
amongst the people, was, that Mr. Tucker, a journeyman as I understand, 
got up, and made an admirable speech ; in which he expounded, with great 
accuracy and judgement, those principles of political economy which are in 
opposition to Owen’s plans. I listened to this speech with a mingled feeling 
of surprise and pleasure, and I must add that all my respect and kindness 
for Owen, as a benevolent man, could not restrain some movements of 
indignation at his daring arrogance in charging with brutal ignorance and 
stupidity, a people from amongst the labouring classes of which such 
admirable displays of intellect are dayly breaking forth. The spread of 
knowledge is the most auspicious circumstance in the signs of the times. 
The sun of truth is already above the horizon, and I am firmly persuaded 
that no political Joshua will ever be gifted with the power to cause it to 
stand still. Every speaker at the meeting, with the exception of Gale 
Jones, opposed Owen's plan. Poor Gale was cried down, and Owen rose to 
request that his only advocate might be heard. This identifying himself 
with Gale Jones excited considerable diszust, and Owen himself was now 
hissed and clamoured down. Waithman’s resolutions where then carried 
by a vast majority ; and Owen’s campain ended in the most complete defeat, 
Never was failure more decisive and entire. Yet he still goes on. 


“ Destroy his web of sophistry in vain 
The creature's at his dirty work again.” 


Indeed his statement of yesterday, in which he asserts that the 
adjourned meeting was more favourable to him than his most sanguine 
wishes could have anticipated is the most bare faced and impudent thing 
which ever appeared in print. I shall not attempt to decide whether it is 
composed of wilful falsehoods, or of the vain imaginings of a disordered 
intellect. But as I feel a strong rejugnance to believe that Robert Owen is 
a knave, my inclination is still to consider him as an interesting enthusiast 
in whose brain a copulation between vanity and benevolence has engendered 
madness, 

My first speech at the London Tavern was as usual with me given with 
too much heat and agitation. In the second I believe I considerably 
corrected these faults. Both, except the figures, and a scrap’ of poetical 
exordium, were entirely extemporary and what I conceived to be the best 
part of the second, that which related to the effects of machinery, had not 
even been previously arranged in my mind. But though my vanity 
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whispers that I have made some improvement in the art of speaking yet 
when I listen to the easy and rapid flow of Wooler’s words I admire and 
despair. 

1 request that Mr. Bentham and Mr. and Mrs. Mill will accept the 
assurance of my esteem and respect and I must now conclude the longest 
epistle which I have written these twelve months by subscribing myself with 
the same feelings 

My dear sir 


Always yours 
R. Torrens. 


P.S.—-I called upon Brougham the day before yesterday to say that my 
review of Ricardo’s Book was ready and to know whether Malthus was 
engaged by the Edinburgh on that work. He could not give me any answer 
but said he would write to Jeffery on the subject. I hope you are making 
notes on Ricardo as I shall be very anxious to compare your observations 
and conclusions with my own. On many points I do not agree with 
Ricardo but of the general merit and originality of his work I have a very 
high opinion. 

Mr. Place. 


But, though Owen’s declaration marks the beginning of 
modern socialism, it was not for some years that the alliance 
showed itself between Owenism and Radicalism which made 
Socialism a political force in England. After August 21st, 1817, 
Owen was still a friend of the Duke of Kent, and still looked for 
support among the aristocracy, though as Mr. Podmore says :— 


“ The effect of Owen’s frankness was seen in the attitude of the press. 
The Times, which up to this point had continued to speak with enthusiasm 
of Owen’s philanthropy, and had more than once expressed a desire to see 
his scheme fairly tried, opened its leader of August 22 with the significant 
words—‘ The curtain dropt yesterday upon Mr. Owen’s drama, not soon, it 
is probable, to be again lifted up.” 


The thoughtful working men, to whom Owen soon found that 
he could appeal with most success, were still for some years 
divided between the voluntary communists and co-operators who 
followed Owen and were suspicious of democracy, and the 
democrats who were suspicious of Owenism. It was not till the 
height of the Reform agitation of 1831 that the ‘‘ British Associa- 
tion for promoting Co-operative Knowledge’’ became the social- 
democratic ‘‘National Union of the Working Classes,’ and not 
till 1838, at the beginning of the Chartist movement, that Bronterre 
O’Brien wrote in the Northern Star ‘‘All the more intelligent 
Socialists are becoming Radicals and all the more intelligent 
Radicals are becoming Socialists.’’* 

GraHam WALLAs. 


1. Wallas. Life of Francis Place, p. 271. 
2. Northern Star, June 23rd, 1838 
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DISCUSSIONS. 
THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT AND EUGENICS. 


Many eugenists and men of science regard the feminist movement 
with critical not to say unfriendly eyes. Herbert Spencer, it may 
be remembered, in his essay on Education deprecates excessive 
brain work on the part of women as likely to decrease their natural 
attractiveness, and last summer Professor H. E. Armstrong at the 
British Association re-iterated these objections in somewhat strong 
language, declaring that if a woman had a natural genius for 
chemistry it was far better that she should pass it on to the next 
generation than that she should develop it for her own individual 
profit in sterile independence. A similar view, showing, however, 
a much more sympathetic comprehension of the difficulties of 
women’s position, was put forward by Dr. Saleeby in the July 
number of this Review. These opinions reflect the common belief 
that the advanced woman is a ‘‘third sex,’’ possessing neutral char- 
acteristics, and indifferent if not hostile to marriage and maternity. 
If this were really the case, it cannot be denied that the eugenists’ 
distrust of the feminist movement would be justified. For it is on 
the whole the women of strongest character and greatest mental 
ability who desire education, the right to work for themselves, and 
political privileges. If this emergence of new ideals among women 
really meant ultimately the barrenness of the finest members of 
their sex, then the feminist movement could only be regarded as 
a huge mistake, deserving unqualified opposition from those who 
have the ultimate good of the race at heart. 

Now, there is no doubt that the ‘‘advanced women”? of the first 
generation did possess characteristics which seemed to justify the 
view outlined above. With many exceptions, the women who 
first went to college, who first entered the professions, and who 
took part in the women’s suffrage movement of the seventies and 
eighties were women who had had a hard fight for the right to 
live their own lives and inevitably in that fight many lost grace 
and charm. Moreover, as was but natural, the first demand for 
independence made itself felt among the women no longer in their 
first youth, who were unlikely to marry and who had been by the 
rapid economic changes of the period deprived of the occupations 
which at an earlier date would have engaged them within the 
home. The ‘‘superfluous woman’’ of the mid-Victorian era 
though the common butt of half-educated male novelists and 
humorists, was in reality a pathetic, almost a tragic figure. Exactly 
at the time when the unmarried woman was less needed in the 
families of her parents or her married brothers and sisters, in the 
middle classes a large number of women found themselves left 
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unmated. The causes of this phenomenon so far as I know have 
not yet been investigated. It is partly due to the emigration of 
engineers, civil servants and soldiers, caused by the enormous 
expansion of the British Empire. But I doubt whether this cause 
alone is sufficient to account for the facts; indeed the whole ques- 
tion of the numbers of elderly unmarried women to be found 
among the middle classes though commonly regarded only as a 
subject for laughter is a sociological phenomenon of the utmost 
importance, and one which demands much more careful study 
than it commonly receives. For from these women and from those 
influenced by them arises the women’s movement in its first form. 
It can be traced in the novels of the period. Anthony Trollope 
in his occasional caricatures of the woman doctor or the suffragist 
of his time gives the ordinary uncomprehending male view, while 
in Charlotte Bronté’s account of the self-questionings of Caroline 
Helstone the hand of a sympathetic artist, who has herself 
experienced the difficulties she is describing, paints the situation 
as it appeared to the woman herself. But the finest picture 
of all is given by, Gissing in ‘*The Odd Women.”’ He who reads in 
that book of the narrow and weary life of the untrained spinster, 
the degradation of the unsuitable marriage which was often 
her sole refuge either from the emptiness of a parasitic life in her 
father’s household or from the ill-paid drudgery of any occupation 
then considered suitable for women, will come to understand the 
fierce intensity with which the women of that generation struggled 
for their right to education and to honourable work, and the 
tenacity with which women cling to the same rights to-day. 
*‘Economic independence’? means nothing to a man save the 
tiresome necessity of earning his own living; to his sister it is the 
very palladium guaranteeing to her all those new-won delights of 
developing her own individuality and ordering her own life which 
sweeten the often toilsome and lonely existence of professional 
and business women to-day. 

Meanwhile the movement has entered on a new phase, differing 
markedly from its earlier developments. In the first place, a second 
generation is growing up, which knows nothing of the bitterness of 
the struggle for education and the right to follow a profession. 
There are thousands of families scattered throughout England where 
the daughters go to college and enter on a profession as naturally 
and simply as do their brothers. Mothers and aunts bore the brunt 
of that battle; the girls now at Newnham, Bedford, or in the medi- 
cal and art schools enjoy its fruition; care and sympathy surround 
them instead of opposition and alienation from those dearest 
to them. And in consequence the second generation does not 
grow hard and mannish as did its predecessors. On the contrary 
the advanced young woman of to-day loses none of her natural 
womanly attractiveness; indeed it is often enhanced by her free- 
dom and independent outlook upon life and by the development 
of her intellectual powers. In any gathering of modern women of 
this type, one sees a new beauty and grace as different from the 
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clinging dependence of the mid-Victorian maiden as is the natural 
luxuriance of the fields and woods from the artificial charm of the 
hot-house flower. Moreover the modern young woman has no 
aversion from love or motherhood. She knows, as any middle-class 
woman of common-sense to-day must know, that marriage is for her 
only a possibility—not even a very strong probability. But her 
natural instincts are alive and unspoiled within her; and often the 
conscious desire for children of her own springs up in her early 
twenties and grows and strengthens with her growth. But this 
very fact makes her fastidious. She can support herself; marriage 
is not for her the one avenue to an honourable position in the eye 
of the world, and she will choose to go unwed all her life rather 
than accept a man who does not rouse her deepest feelings, or 
rather than sink to a position—and one must remember that for 
the penniless untrained girl this possibility is always yawning— 
in which her child is denied the advantage of its father’s open 
acknowledgment and protection. 

Then next, while the earlier women’s movement was essen- 
tially an uprising of unmarried women, that is far from being the 
case at present. Indeed the married woman contrasting the narrow 
monotony of her dependent existence with the freedom, the power 
and the varied experience of life enjoyed by the successful woman 
doctor, teacher or journalist is apt to wonder whether the other has 
not chosen the better part. In theory we pay homage to the mother 
and the wife; in practice she is confined to a dull round of domestic 
duties, which may be anything but congenial to her, and she is 
expected to sink her individuality almost completely in that of her 
husband. He dictates the main lines on which their joint life 
must be lived; his political and religious opinions must, in nine 
cases out of ten, be adopted by his wife to avoid the otherwise 
inevitable friction; he earns the money and pays the bills and 
possesses all the power which springs from economic superiority ; 
and last of all he has the right to thrust upon his wife too frequent 
and therefore unwelcome child-bearing, or conversely—and this 
Situation is by no means infrequent—to demand of a woman 
possessed it may be of strong maternal instincts that she shall 
unduly limit the number of her babies. 

This dependence of the woman in marriage is unspeakably 
distasteful to one who has known or beheld the freedom of the 
woman who earns her own income and directs her own life. Such 
a woman may and does long for a mate and a child; nothing is 
more curious to one who knows from personal contact the newest 
phases of the women’s movement than the extraordinary .contrast 
between the caricature of the demands of the emancipated women 
and their real wishes. It is a common-place among professional 
women who are frank enough to talk on the subject that their 
greatest grief is that they are childless; to some of them the mere 
organic craving for a child to care for and caress becomes an 
instinct so over-mastering that it has to be recognised and 
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conquered as an unhealthy and weakening obsession. Some 
of the more successful adopt children; some find relief in philan- 
thropic and social work for children’s benefit. The outsider may 
wonder why they do not marry. But marriage is extremely 
difficult for a woman of this type. While it is true that the 
normal women, like the normal man, desires love and children, it 
is as untrue in her case as in his to declare that she desires nothing 
else. Society and custom place before the middle-class woman 
to-day two alternatives: independence, power and variety of 
experience, coupled with a barren celibacy; or marriage and 
maternity together with the narrow monotonous life of house- 
keeping, and in nine cases out of ten, subservience, social, intellec- 
tual and economic, to the views and opinions of her husband. It 
is not to marriage and maternity as such that the modern woman 
is hostile. On the contrary she often regrets most bitterly her 
lack of those fundamental experiences of life. But she cannot, 
even if she would, give up her intellectual and spiritual freedom 
and her cherished ‘‘economic independence.”’ If there ever comes 
about an alteration in public opinion and the organisation of 
society such that it will be possible for women to combine their 
legitimate ambitions for public work and for scientific or artistic 
distinction with marriage and motherhood, then the world will 
see that the highly evolved woman is ready, nay eager, to do 
her share in bringing into being the future generations. But 
if society desires this service from the women who after many 
long and bitter struggles have won the right to a fuller and 
freer life, it must not, as it does at present, reduce them legally 
and often too in actual fact to the position of mere dependents 
in the marriage relation. It must give the legally married 
mother the same rights over her own children as has the 
unmarried mother; it must not interfere with her economic inde- 
pendence and right to work for herself save for the brief period 
when her child is physically dependent on her; public opinion 
must condemn the man who curtails his wife’s rights to form, 
express, and act upon her own political, social and religious views 
as strongly as it now condemns the man who strikes his wife. 
And finally the woman must be the final arbiter of when and how 
frequently she is to bear children. I know that I am touching 
here on a profoundly difficult and delicate question; but I cannot 
leave the subject without placing on record my conviction that to 
compel a woman to bring into the world a child whom she does 
not desire is to inflict an indelible wrong alike upon her and upon 
the unhappy baby whom his mother regards as an unwelcome 
intruder. 

But let not our friends the eugenists be alarmed. It is the 
nature of the finest and healthiest women to desire children. Their 
own instincts instruct them when they are ready for the fulfilment 
of that function. And the quality at all events of the children will 
improve enormously when compulsory and unwished for maternity 
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becomes a thing of the past, and is condemned as that ‘‘ sexual 
slavery’’ which it really is. 

In fact from the eugenic standpoint the whole women’s 
movement can be abundantly justified. In the article which I 
have already mentioned, Dr. Saleeby points out that in the 
presence of our lower birth-rate, a more rigorous and deliberate 
selection of those who are to become parents is necessary, and 
that a decreasing birth-rate is a normal incident of growing 
complexity of organic development. Now if women can only 
secure an honourable livelihood and position in the world by 
means of marriage, selection on their part is prevented. A woman 
who has no other means of maintaining herself save by getting 
married will, if she is wise, haste to take a husband, when she has 
the chance, knowing well that more lovers may not present them- 
selves. She dare not listen to the voice of her natural instincts 
which warn her that a young man in the prime of his strength is 
a fitter mate for her than the elderly suitor with a good income 
who desires an agreeable companion or a good housekeeper. As 
for deliberate consideration of her duty to future generations, the 
girl who has been brought up in her father’s house with marriage 
as the sole object of her existence is rarely well enough educated 
to face such a question for herself and once more if no reasonable 
alternative save marriage is open to her, then she cannot, even if 
she possesses the necessary knowledge, exercise any effective 
selection. The unmarried woman, dependent on her family, dare 
not delay her marriage much over twenty-five; when she is 
approaching thirty she will marry ‘‘anyone,”’ a situation which is 
neither pleasant for the ‘‘anyone,’’ nor desirable from the eugenic 
standpoint. It is only the woman who is economically independent 
and therefore has open to her an alternative way of life who dare 
wait to exercise her right of sexual selection. It follows that 
parentage will be enormously improved by the winning of full 
economic rights for women. When a woman need not marry 
unless she wishes, many a man will find himself obliged to reach 
a higher level of physical and spiritual development than at 
present before he can find a woman willing to be his wife. And 
other methods of satisfying the demands of men’s nature will be 
rendered more difficult. I do not believe with some extremists 
that all forms of prostitution are due solely to economic reasons. 
But there can be no doubt that many women are driven to it 
simply and solely by the wretched wages received in other occupa- 
tions. And it is quite certain that this great social evil will not 
and cannot be lessened by men alone. 

Finally, to show the relation between eugenics and the political 
aspect of the women’s movement, it is a curious coincidence (if 
indeed it be a coincidence) that precisely at the time when legisla- 
tures are intervening more and more in the home, and in the care 
of children, women are clamouring fiercely for political rights. 
The eugenists should welcome this fact. Parenthood, the home, 
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and the nurture and education of children are no longer to be 
regarded as purely private and individual matters. The State has 
a right to intervene and to lay down broad general laws securing 
to children certain minimum conditions of health and rightful 
living. But by any such legislation women will in the first place 
be far more affected than men, and in the second place without 
their co-operation men legislating and administering alone are 
certain to make mistakes, as they have done for instance in the 
organisation of elementary education. A very profound truth was 
enunciated by Mrs. Travers Symons, when in the course of the 
debate on the Children’s Bill she calied on the House of Commons 
to ‘‘attend to the women first.’’ If men alone try to deal with the 
complicated problems involved in the application of the ideas of 
eugenics to the organisation of society, they are bound to make 
serious errors. Marriage, parenthood and the care of children 
concern women far more closely and intimately than men, and if 
the State is to intervene in these matters the women must take their 
place in the State, as citizens with political rights, fully and frankly 
recognised. 

To sum up: the three main principles of the feminist movement 
are economic independence, education and political rights. In 
spite of some anomalies observable in the earlier form of the 
women’s movement and easily to be accounted for by the special 
circumstances of the time, there is no reason to fear that the 
granting of these demands will impede the fulfilment of the ends 
which the eugenists desire to see accomplished. On the contrary 
it is only the educated and economically independent woman who 
is able to act as she should act, as an instrument of sexual selec- 
tion, while it is absolutely essential that women should be in a 
position to co-operate on equal terms with men in making any 
alteration in the laws which the demands of eugenics may render 


necessary. 
Maset ATKINSON. 


TOWN PLANNING AND CITY DESIGN.* 


THE two prevalent rival superstitions of would-be city improvers : 
the one that the ugliness of our industrial towns can be treated as 
hitherto by mere piecemeal adornments—fine buildings here or 
parks there ; the other. that the remedy is to be sought in the appli- 
cation of some formal order, some exteriorly devised design laid 
down once for all,—have alike in these days been vigorously argued 

*“Town Planning in Practice.” An Introduction to the Art of Designing Cities 
and Suburbs. By Raymond Unwin; with 300 illustrations. T. Fisher Unwin, 1909. 
18/- net. 

*“Town Planning, Past, Present and Possible.” By Inigo Triggs. Methuen, 1909. 
15/- net. 
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against, indeed demolished and cleared away. Mr. Unwin in his 
book on ‘‘Town Planning in Practice’’ strikes a truer note. Here 
at least is an architect who knows that the living city must make and 
remake its material shell, and that neither external patching of the 
old shell with the one school, nor a new shell borrowed from some 
dead predecessor by the other school, will fit the ever-changing 
life of the community. Civic art is presented as the embodiment 
of civic life, and in the chapter on ‘‘ The Individuality of Towns,”’ 
with its varied wealth of illustrations from towns new and old, 
the thesis is brought out with due correctness and historical variety. 
Mr. Unwin furnishes the student of cities with convincing argu- 
ments for the collection, as speedily as may be, of the facts of city 
geography and history, economics, demography, and so on. Of 
Civic exhibitions attempting more or less there have been various 
beginnings—notably at Paris in 1900 and St. Louis in 1904, and 
more recently at Stuttgart and Munich; and there is now a 
peculiar and pressing need in this country of some such exhibition, 
as an educational agency essential alike for city authorities and 
for their architects actual or would-be, for their citizens therefore 
above all. 

Few among us, few even of the most widely travelled, have 
clear and concrete memories of the cities we have seen; fewer still 
have been able to see the general type and mode of development 
of the city amid their observations of its wealth of fascinating 
detail. Thus even to the scholar, to the professed archzologist, 
such a plan as that which Mr. Unwin gives of the many Forums 
of Rome, linked rather than separated by a corresponding multi- 
tude of temples, if not a surprise must long remain a wonder: a 
wonder which will increase as the reader seeks here to define or 
there to discover the special associations and the public use, still 
more the symbolic meaning of each of them. The Hellenist will 
rejoice to have so conveniently accessible, even in reduced form, 
the plan and reconstruction of the marvellous city of Selinus, of 
which M. Hulot’s restorations formed a year or two ago in London 
so notable an exhibition in themselves, as well as one peculiarly 
adapted to furnish the standard for the architectural and pictorial 
presentment of other cities. 

Of such surveys and restorations of classic cities, Mr. Unwin 
reminds us, there are already corresponding examples in the 
records of the successive architectural holders of the ‘‘ Prix de 
Rome ’; and it may here be suggested that a selection of them 
might not impossibly be obtained on loan from the French 
Ministry of Education, always generously international in spirit. 
Such a collection would be an ideal meeting-place for citizen and 
architect with civicist and scholar; and it would further serve as 
an example for the correspondingly worthy presentment of 
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medizval and renaissance cities, which could of course be much 
more easily brought together. Such is only one of the many civic 
suggestions which naturally arise from Mr. Unwin’s book, and 
which reference to that of Mr. Triggs will confirm; and it is 
an example of the many ways in which this new type of architec- 
tural literature may soon be contributing towards the education of 
entire communities, and not merely to the studies of professed 
architects and town planners, or even those responsible for 
selecting and employing them. 

But plans and elevations are not sufficient. The visitor to 
German civic museums will regret the absence of any reproduc- 
tions of photographs of the city models which those museums so 
often contain, since the solid is so much more helpful than the 
flat for vivid realisation. Only in such graphic ways can an 
adequate mental image of the city be obtained—of a large modern 
city especially: witness the magnificent model of Strasburg 
presented to that city by the present Emperor, always so sensitive 
to the ideas of his time—an example which should be followed by 
every municipal body, great or small, as the central feature of its 
city museum. The collection of all such presentments of our cities 
is the best preparation of those City Improvement Reports which 
are so urgently required, as well as for the criticism of their various 
suggestions and alternatives. For without the full visualisation 
of the city which such methods give our present haphazard growth 
may only be replaced by crude and insufficient alterations or 
extensions, which may make things even worse than the present 
disorder. Mr. Unwin’s clear recognition of all this is further 
evidenced by his useful though too short chapter on the ‘‘ City 
Survey,’ which may be cited not only as an excellent and 
persuasive argument, but as a successful step in pioneering 
towards the reunion of sociological and geographical studies upon 
Town Plans, and in the direction of City Designs. This is 
probably the most important chapter of the book for the socio- 
logical reader, since he will gain in concreteness and practicality 
from its presentment of the working architect’s requirements and 
point of view, while appreciating its openness and encouraging 
stimulus to the sociological studies which he has now in his turn 
to carry further. The remaining chapters, though mainly of 
technical purpose, are quite readable, and are furnished with a 
wealth of illustrations almost always excellent. A convenient and 
well-chosen bibliography and a selection of larger plans complete 
this admirable book, which deserves success as at once meeting 
the immediate wants of the citizen and the architect, the student of 
social science, and the worker towards social betterment. 

Mr. Triggs’s volume, though of secondary value as compared 
with the other, has also considerable variety of illustrations, and 
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a number of summaries of recent papers of city improvement, 
especially in the direction of circulation of traffic, street planning, 
boulevard making and the like. Hence, while Mr. Unwin’s book 
is the one which must be recommended to the general reader, the 
citizen, and the sociologist alike, Mr. Triggs’s may be found a 
useful second to it, and thus will have its place upon the archi- 
tect’s shelf and in the reference library. It is a clear and 
encouraging example of the present arousal of the architectural 
profession from that narrow concentration upon separate buildings 
to which they have so long been limited—no doubt because of the 
too individualistic culture, the too unsocial community, around 
them. For if they have lost sight of the city for its public build- 
ings, and of the town for its houses, it is only because we who pass 
along the streets so easily fail to notice them in general aspect and 
effect for their shop windows or their offices, for their domestic 
interiors at most. Now, however, we seem all awaking together, 
each from his individual life-dream and towards a larger, a more 
communal, a civic consciousness. We are, in truth, at the opening 
of one of those phases of human as of simpler evolution, when 
individuals casually crowded, loosely grouped, begin to enter 
upon a new phase of existence—more social, more orderly, and in 
general more beautiful. 

This social change is now actually upon us. Its coming is 
being felt in the old cities as in the new garden-suburbs; it is 
fermenting in the great capitals, and in the manufacturing and the 
commercial towns perhaps not least of all ; it is felt in rural villages ; 
there are even stirrings discernible among the London boroughs. 
As yet, however, the sociologist, who surely of all men should 
here be most in his element, of scientific observation and evolu- 
tionary discernment, for the most part remains behind. He 
shrinks from this great opportunity of social interpretation, and 
sometimes because it no less plainly offers a corresponding 
opportunity and responsibility of social guidance. More com- 
monly, however, he as yet fails to notice the new forces, at any 
rate to realise them. He is absorbed in his study, apart even from 
his own immediate kind, save for his learned society’s meeting, 
and there he is commonly occupied with older questions, with less 
immediate and pressing issues. He is concerned with the abstract 
philosophy of the State, or busy amid masses of fresh concrete 
observations; yet were the philosophy worthy of Aristotle and the 
observations vivid as those of Herodotus, he and his science so far 
with him are alike missing the present vital and portentous hour. 
What is that? It is the hour of the arousal of our vast deteriora- 
tive centres of population and the search for those bettered condi- 
tions of life, of occupation and of environment, which must, on 
pain of disasters too deep and broad and complex even for mention 
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here, be realised, and that as speedily as may be. In sharper and 
therefore clearer phrase, we have selectively to criticise the mingled 
elements of our industrial order as older and newer, coarser and 
finer, lower and higher therefore, and so increasingly transform 
our paleotechnic and deteriorative town into the neotechnic and 
eugenic city. These conditions are twofold: speculative and 
active, theoretic and practical, scientific and artistic, material and 
moral—in a word they are at once temporal and spiritual; and 
hence they demand the collaboration of the sociologist with the 
architect ; indeed of citizens of every shade of thought, every form 
of aptitude. It is a matter of good omen as well as immediate 
satisfaction and encouragement that both our authors are members 
of the Sociological Society, and indeed of its Cities Committee in 
particular. With such examples of technical grasp and of pro- 
ductive authorship, its students of the complemental fields of civics 
have plainly their work before them—yet the best of help towards 
it—alike as regards preparation and incentive, preliminaries and 
goal. | 
P, GEDDEs. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES.* 


For the first time in our national history we have the beginning of 
a Census of Production which is likely to be of 
Industrial the greatest value to Sociologists as well as to 
Statistics. _ Economists. Having overcome the initial diffi- 
culties connected with the British manufacturers’ 
objections to anything ‘‘inquisitorial’’ (one wonders whether they 
have any knowledge of what the American manufacturer has to 
submit to!), the Board of Trade has been able to issue a preliminary 
Census relating to five of our leading trades—mining, cotton, 
woollen, tinplate, and iron and steel. The figures giving the value 
of the total annual production in each case are made to represent 
the et output as nearly as is possible; and they show that these 
five trades ‘‘create’’ wealth to the amount of 209 million pounds’ 
worth annually, employing slightly less than 2 million workers of 
all ages in the process. It will thus be seen that in these trades the 
average wealth-production per worker is a little over £100 per 
annum. But this fact cannot be used profitably by Socialists or 
their adversaries, as an argument in proof or disproof of the 
inequity of wealth distribution, for the total number of workers 
includes men and women, and boys and girls, and also includes 
salaried and other managers and directors as well as ordinary 
wage-earners. 

The Census contains one statement which is of special interest 
to social students. The very common assertion that coal-miners 
are in the habit of absenting themselves from work on Mondays, 
—either because of laziness, or by reason of the necessity of 
recovering from excesses during Saturday and Sunday,—is entirely 
disproved by the figures. A special question was asked in 
reference to this point, and the answers show that for every 100 
persons at work in the mines on a Wednesday there are, on an 
average, 94'8 persons at work on the Monday. And of those who 
do absent themselves, the proportion is higher among the boys than 


among the men. 


* The following official publications are referred to in these notes :—The Registrar. 
General’s Report for 1908; the preliminary Census of Production (Cd. 4896) ; Report 
of the International Congress on Tuberculosis, 1908 (Cd. 4508); Memorandum by the 
Medical Officer of the Local Government Board on Administrative Measures against 
Tuberculosis, 1909; Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Partial Exemn- 
tion from School Attendance (Cd. 4791); Report of the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education on Attendance (compulsory or otherwise) at Continuation 
Schools (Cd. 4759); Report from the Select Committee on Debtors (Imprisonment), 
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Tue annual report of the Registrar-General is, from the point 
of the community’s life, the most important 
Vital document published each year. His seventy-first 
Statistics. report, issued this autumn, points to a continu- 
ance of the gradual fall in the birth-rate which 
has now been going on for exactly a generation. It is true that 
there was a slight increase (o'2 per ean in 1908 as compared with 
1907; but the provisional returns for the first nine months of this 
year seem to show that this rise was accidental, and that the 
birth-rate is continuing to fall. The marriage-rate last year was 
decidedly lower (0'9 per 1000) than in 1907; and the death-rate was 
the lowest on record, being 0'3 below the rate for 1907. It is 
satisfactory to note some decline in the mortality from cancer; but 
it is not satisfactory to find that this mortality is higher in England 
and Wales than in any country except Switzerland and the 
Netherlands. 

The proportion of males to females is a matter upon which most 
people have very erroneous notions, the tendency being usually to 
exaggerate greatly the preponderance of females. The Registrar's 
figures show that, in round numbers, 26 boys are born for every 25 
girls; but that, taking the population of all ages, there are 11 
males to every 12 females—the mortality-rate among the males 
being higher than that of the females not only in infancy but at all 
ages. The number of women over 100 years of age outnumbers 
the total of male centenarians in the proportion (very nearly) of 3 
to I. 


THE campaign against Tuberculosis advances much more slowly 
than seems reasonable. At the International 
Preventable Congress held at Washington last year, there 
Disease. was complete unanimity among the delegates as 
to the need of compulsory notification of all cases 
of phthisis, in order to enable the Health Authorities to apply 
adequate preventive measures for checking the spread of infection. 
At the beginning of this year the notification of all Poor Law 
cases of phthisis was secured by the Public Health (Tuberculosis) 
Regulations of 1908; and voluntary notification of all cases is 
encouraged by the Local Government Board. In several districts, 
both urban and rural, the Health Authorities take steps to obtain 
notification of all cases; in a few towns (such as Sheffield, Burnley 
and Bolton) such notification is compulsory; in Scotland it is now 
applied compulsorily to about one quarter of the population, and in 
Ireland the Act of December 21, 1908, is intended to secure 
notification throughout the country. But in spite of this progress, 
we are clearly very far from the universal notification recommended 
by experts. Yet we are constantly assured that tuberculosis is not 
only a preventable disease but can also be arrested, especially in 
its earlier stages, by suitable treatment and proper precautions; 
and it seems certain that both the prevention and the arrest of the 
disease depend largely upon measures which can only be applied 
meeny by Health Authorities to whom every case is reported 
at once. 
Tuberculosis has been described as a disease of misery: but 
Dr. Newsholme, the Medical Officer of the Local Government 
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Board, tells us that it is much more a disease of ignorance; and 
the surest prevention of its spread is education of the patients, of 
their relations, and of the public generally. Even treatment in a 
sanatorium is often quite as valuable on account of its educative 
influence as on account of the physical improvement of the patient. 
Nothing is worse than that patients should be left to drag on in 
their own homes in ignorance of the ways by which the spread of 
infection might be prevented. Dr. Newsholme, by the way, makes 
the rather surprising statement (twice repeated in his memorandum) 
that the vast majority of those attacked by tuberculosis do actually 
recover. Considering the very high death-rate from tuberculosis, 
this must mean that practically every one is attacked by the 
disease,—surely a misleading implication. 


In both the City and the State of New York compulsory notifi- 
cation is now established ; and in addition to the measures taken by 
the Health Department for treatment and disinfection, much is 
done systematically by voluntary agencies. Thus, in New York 
City, a Committee of the Charity Organisation Society has 
organised a fund for the help of the poorest consumptive patients, 
and also provides systematic popular education on the subject, 
especially by means of lectures and exhibits, There are also the 
tuberculosis dispensaries,—only one of which is directly under 
municipal management; and in connection with these, trained 
nurses visit the poorest patients in their homes. All this might be 
done equally thoroughly in London and our other cities; why is 
it not done? Our mean death-rate from phthisis is much lower 
than in most countries,—119 per 100,000 in England and Wales, 
as compared with 184 in Germany, for example; but it is very high 
in most of our cities,—153 per 100,000 in London, 176 in Liverpool, 
188 in Manchester ; and it is just in these cities that systematisation 
of methods of treatment and of prevention could be most easily 
carried out. 


THE conscience, or the common-sense, of the community continues 
to show signs of a real awakening to the claims 

The Welfare of boys and girls and ‘‘young persons,’’ and to 
of the Young the folly of allowing their welfare to be sacrificed 
Workers. wholesale to the demands of wealth-production. 
Quite recently we had occasion to notice the 
recommendations made by both sections of the Poor Law Com- 
mission with a view to protecting boys and girls from the 
demoralising effect of being thrown into every kind of uneducative 
and unprogressive employment at the age of 14 or earlier. Within 
the last six months two other important Committees have issued 
reports bearing directly upon the same subject. An_ Inter- 
Departmental Committee has reported upon the partial exemption 
of children from school attendance; and the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education has dealt with the question of 
attendance (compulsory or otherwise), at Continuation Schools,— 
with, one may add, special reference to the employment of boys 
and girls in industry, and their preparation for such employment. 
Both reports agree in condemning very heartily the half-time 
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system. They recommend that all partial exemption (as at present 
permitted) should be abolished, and that no more total exemption 
under the age of 13 should be allowed. The Consultative 
Committee (whose scope of enquiry was much wider) goes further, 
and advises that after a short interval all exemptions under 14 
years of age should be forbidden,—except in the case of boys of 
13 employed in agriculture, and of girls of 13 whose help is needed 
at home. But from the latter they would require half-time atten- 
dance between 13 and 15. 

Going yet further, the Consultative Committee makes two very 
important recommendations : first, that exemption from full-time 
attendance at the Day School in the case of boys and girls under 
16 years of age should only be allowed when the parents or 
guardians can show that the children in question are to be suitably 
employed, and while they are suitably employed; and secondly, 
that Continuation Schools shall be provided by every Local 
Education Authority, that such Authorities may enforce attendance 
of all young persons under 17, and that all employers shall be 
both compelled to enable young persons to attend, and forbidden 
to employ them unless they attend (in districts where attendance is 
made compulsory). <A total number of hours of employment and 
education combined should be prescribed by the Education 
Authority. 

It is unnecessary to emphasise the importance of these recom- 
mendations. If put in force they will go far towards lessening the 
intolerable evils resulting from our present custom of allowing 
practically any boy or girl to say goodbye to education at the age 
of 13 or so, and tumble into some occupation which de-educates 
him or her morally, mentally, and physically. But there are two 
dangers re anaes | with the proposals of the Consultative Com- 
mittee. In the first place, it is doubtful whether the evils we have 
just referred to will be seriously lessened by permissive legislation. 
The experience of the half-time system gives good grounds for 
fearing that the power to enforce attendance at Continuation 
Classes is least likely to be used in just those districts in which it 
is most needed. The opposition to the abolition of half-time is 
still strong in Lancashire ; the opposition to the curtailment of boy 
and girl labour, involved in any scheme of compulsory Continua- 
tion Schools, is likely to be very strong in all cities in which young 
persons are regarded as necessary adjuncts of adult labour. The 
permissive method may be the only possible first step at the 
moment; but a uniform system, without any option to local 
authorities, will need to be substituted before long. 

In the second place there are very complex difficulties involved 
in the proposed test of fitness for exemption from full-time 
attendance at the Day School between the ages of 14 and 16. It 
is noteworthy that both the Reports referred to introduce the novel 
test of employment in some ‘‘suitable’’ occupation. In our present 
state of industry, this is certainly a qualification for which there is 
no criterion. The question—what constitutes suitable occupation ? 
—is answered very differently by different sets of people, for the 
answer is determined always by the interests or the prejudices of 
the persons concerned. There are some people (not very conversant 
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with modern industrial and social conditions), who would hesitate 
to pass as ‘‘suitable’’ any employment for boys which did not 
involve apprenticeship, and any occupation for girls other than 
domestic service. On the other hand, many parents and many 
employers consider most forms of employment ‘‘suitable’’ if they 
offer a good boy’s wage, or if they are industrially profitable. 
Negatively, we may all agree that street-trading is not suitable; 
but there is no agreement at all about innumerable forms of factory 
work, office we. and the like. Even the general test—‘‘Is the 
boy or girl doing work which will prepare for or lead to satisfactory 
adult employment ?’’—is exceedingly difficult to apply; and if 
universally adopted and applied, it would rightly displease the 
keen educationalist. 

The issues here involved are closely related to the question of 
‘skilled employment,”’ to which attention is being increasingly 
paid. We are not yet free from the dangerous narrowness of view 
which would attempt to force a revival of an antiquated system of 
apprenticeship for which modern industry is quite unfitted. A 
return to an old method is, of course, not necessarily reactionary, 
on the condition that the change is accompanied by conscious and 
thorough-going adaptation to new influences and a new spirit. 
But there are signs, both in Mansion House utterances and 
elsewhere, that this necessary condition is not yet grasped. There 
is therefore all the more reason to welcome the serious sudy of 
the question by the education expert, prepared to consider both the 
claims of general education and the needs of industry, and to 
consider them, moreover, in the light of the general welfare of the 
future citizens. What we now need is a similar inquiry by 
industrial experts, say a Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Trade, composed of employers and workmen, who should examine 
the whole question from the point of view of the requirements of 
manufacture and commerce, and of the prospects of individual 
employment. For there can be no doubt at all that every scheme 
of = ge put forward must be regarded with suspicion 
until it is frankly sponsored by the most progressive (as well as 
most conservative) representatives both of our educational system 
and of our system of industry. 

The literature, official and other, connected with the question 
of boy-labour is already very considerable. But the Consultative 
Committee rightly urges that it should be added to by means of 
an official inquiry into the normal prospects of employment during 
adult life attaching to the different occupations in which boys are 
engaged. In the days of more static conditions of industry, the 
due proportion between boys and men was secured in many trades 
by fixed rule. But in the progressive and constantly changing 
industrial y hey of to-day, few people know or care whether the 
number of boys employed in the vast majority of occupations bears 
a healthy relation to the number of men which each occupation 
may be expected to absorb at a later date. From the point of view 
of the individual’s welfare and of the community’s economy of 
power, this question is vital. No occupation can be ‘‘suitable’’ for 
a boy,—however skilled it may be,—if it offers no reasonable 
prospect of continued employment for the years of adult life. 
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. Tue following note on a valuable method of supplementing the 


education of girls is supplied by Miss B, L. 

Newspaper and Hutchins :— 
Citizenship The newspaper, it is hardly necessary to 
Classes for Girls. remark, is not a storehouse of wisdom and know- 
ledge; much that appears in the press is untrue, 
some of it wilfully biassed and unfair. Nevertheless it is unwise 
to neglect it, for the newspaper, under proper safeguards, may be 


- a valuable means of teaching history. Newspaper and citizenship 


classes are now being adopted as a means of educating the minds 
and broadening the outlook of working-girls. This is in itself a 
sign of the times. It is not so many years, not more than a 
generation ago, since the training of girls in domestic work was 
regarded as the one thing needful for them; a doctrine which not 
unnaturally incurred the suspicion of being a_half-conscious 
endeavour to manipulate the labour market in the interests of 
employers of servants. Now we are beginning to doubt whether 
a ‘‘domesticated’’ woman does even her domestic work better for 
knowing nothing of anything else. For girls whose daily occupa- 
tions consist of manual work of a monotonous and unskilled 
character, it is still more evident that some mental training is 
necessary if they are to take their places in society andin their own 
homes. The idea of the newspaper as a vehicle of instruction is 
based on the fact that only in the newspaper can we find the record 
of our own social life. Man, it has been said, is the only animal 
that can turn back and reflect upon himself. These self-directed 
reflections find expression in various forms of literature, in the 
documents, minutes and reports which express the collective views 
and decisions of committees, societies, and public bodies, but above 
all in the vast welter of day to day news and comment that is 
called the Press. The practical usefulness of lessons from the 
newspaper appears in the fact that girls can thus be trained to take 
an interest in matters so important to them as factory legislation 
or the restriction of child labour, and learn how to co-operate in 
the administration of the laws that are made for their benefit. But 
the newspaper lesson has also the higher object of giving girls an 
interest in and knowledge of national and local affairs. Thus we 
find that the hints and sketches for citizenship lessons, given in a 
little pamphlet ge published,* include such subjects as the 
Budget, the conduct of a General Election, the Poor Law, and so 
forth. Sometimes a special subject is selected and followed up 
by the class, the girls being encouraged to bring newspaper 
cuttings which attract their attention, but usually a short summary 
of the week’s news precedes or follows the special lesson. 

As an endeavour to awake and foster a sense of citizenship in 
women, these classes are full of interest. The painfully narrow, 
dreary and monotonous lives of most English working women 
have not made them particularly successful in the practical work 
of home-making and rearing of children. To parody a well known 
saying, it is likely that the woman who knows nothing but her 
home knows even that not very well. A sense of citizenship is 


* Newspaper and Citizenship Classes, Women’s Industrial i 
Adelphi. 14d. p.f. Council, 7 Jchn Street, 
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probably the most urgent need of women, not only because they 
may at no distant date have a share in the making of Governments, 
but because, even from the point of the home as woman’s “‘sphere,’’ 
in our complex civilisation the home is no longer an isolated unit, 
and the problem of bringing it into a true relation with the national 
and municipal life is one that in some shape or other confronts us 
all. There are signs that the sense of local public spirit, so dead 
in the nineteenth century, is going to re-awaken in the twentieth, 
and we congratulate the devoted workers and teachers who are 
bringing this movement within reach of working girls. 


One very seldom finds so marked a contrast of social estimates as 
that revealed in the Report of the Select Com- 
Imprisonment mittee on Debtors (Imprisonment). The Report 
for Debt. is really a double one, that of the Majority and 
that of the Minority,—the Minority in this case 
being exactly the same size as the Majority, since it included the 
Chairman who, as Chairman, could not vote for the Report which 
he himself proposed, and which was defeated by a single vote. 
The two Reports contradict one another in almost every particular. 
That of the Majority advocates a continuance of the law of 
imprisonment for debt, subject to two principal modifications : 
that the maximum period should be altered from six to three 
weeks; and that no committal should be made for debts to money 
lenders or for goods sold or lent on hire (other than trade neces- 
saries or maintenance necessaries). The Report of the Minority, 
on the other hand, advocates the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, in the case both of County Court debtors and of those 
coming before the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. The Majority 
base their recommendation on the ground that a system of credit 
is most valuable to all classes of the community, and absolutely 
necessary to poor working men during bad times, and that the 
system could hardly continue if the ultimate penalty of imprison- 
ment were abolished. The Minority are of opinion that the credit 
now given to the working classes is grossly excessive, and may (in 
some districts) be described as a social canker; and they quote very 
strong assertions by witnesses in defence of their view. Again the 
Majority do not hold that the present law is simply a means of 
punishing the poorer classes only, while the Minority find that, of 
the 10,000 debtors imprisoned annually, the vast majority belong 
to the working classes, and that the law is really an example of 
class-legislation. 

It is hardly within our province to comment upon these and 
other disagreements revealed in the Reports. But there is one 
matter upon which every Sociologist must form an opinion, namely, 
the social value of the practice of giving and obtaining credit at 
times of great need,—in other words, the practice of getting into 
debt. Writing solely as an individual with an individual’s limited 
knowledge of the lives of other people, I should say that the 
Minority’s view is a truer one than that of their opponents. I do 
not think I have ever heard steady and sensible working-men 
express themselves with so much vehemence upon any subject as 
upon the “‘intolerable burden and constant nightmare of debt.’’ 
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The Minority of the Select Committee believe that it can be shown 
that the present law encourages thriftless habits, and by making 
it easy to obtain credit is really ‘ta sedative on a man’s desire to 
improve himself.’” They believe also that their proposals will 
encourage thrift, and if they should also “‘increase the agitation 
for better wages and better methods of legislation against periods 
of unemployment,”’ that is not a result which they are disposed to 
deprecate. Here we have an indication of wider issues, the 
consideration of which has much to do with the cleavage in the 
Committee. But upon the simpler question of good or bad effects 
upon individual social units of a system of easy credit, I believe 
the majority of Sociologists will agree with the Minority of the 
Select Committee. 


In connection with the reform of our punitive system, our attention 
has been called by Dr. J. W. Slaughter to a 
Juvenile danger of a recent improvement being deprived 
Delinquents. of much of its effect through a combination of 
carelessness and ignorance. In the United States 
the system of Probation Officers connected with the Police Courts 
has been shown to be capable of really excellent results. The same 
system has now been adopted in this country; but the excellent 
results will not follow except upon two conditions: first, that the 
persons appointed as Probation Officers shall be really suitable; 
secondly, that the Magistrates shall be prepared to entrust them 
with the care of suitable cases. Unfortunately, neither of these 
conditions is fulfilled in many districts of London. In one im- 
portant Court an excellent Officer has been appointed, but has very 
little work given him to do; in several Courts the existing Police 
Court Missionary has been also made Probation Officer. Now, 
however excellently qualified the Missionaries may be for their 
work as Missionaries of religion and temperance, it is undeniable 
that they can hardly be expected to possess the qualifications 
by a Probation Officer. For these qualifications must of 
necessity include not only an intimate knowledge of the various 
social influences (such as Clubs and Settlements and Parish 
Organisations) over a wide area, to which boys and girls may be 
referred, but also sufficient time to give to the difficult task of 
seeing to it that the children are really brought under the influence 
which is likely to be best for them. 
E. J. U. 
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REVIEWS. 


STUDIES IN EUGBNICS. 


ParentTHoop anp Race Cutturs. By Dr. C. W. Saleeby. Cassell’s, 7/6 net. 
Ir is impossible to pass a single verdict upon Dr. Saleeby’s book: it calls 
for two different ones. It is both very good and very disappointing. As 
a popular and extremely clever defence of Eugenics, it is very good; as a 
full and valuable exposition of the true aims of Eugenics, it is disappoint- 
ing. A brief summary will make this clear. 

The primary idea of Eugenics is selection for parenthood, based on the 
facts of heredity, in order to attain the end of a better race. It is at once 
a science and a religion: a science, for it is based upon the laws of life ; 
a religion, since it implies a firm faith in the upward ascent of social man, 
and commands a new morality, a new duty, a new patriotism. Its verdict 
is always final, because of its basis. The justification of it lies in the 
facts of human progress. This is both discontinuous and continuous: the 
former, because the present is only the present, soon to die and hand over 
the future to the future; the latter, because the life of the future is the 
life of part of the present passed on into the future,—a good or bad life 
according as the part is goodor bad. Only about one-fifth of each genera- 
tion passes on its life to the future ; and the quality of the life of the future 
depends upon the life-values of this fifth. But this important fifth is now 
chosen partly by a process of selection which is largely chance, and partly 
by a process of survival which is largely a process of neglect. There is no 
conscious selection or guidance worthy of the name, either negative or 
positive. 

Now the potentialities of the future are enormously greater than we 
realise. Out of each generation born, nearly 90 per cent. are born quite 
healthy. Of these we allow more than half to become unhealthy or to die ; 
that is, we allow them to be born into or to grow up in a general environ- 
ment which is incompatible with healthy development. Consequently we 
are guilty of two neglects: we do not supply the conditions of healthy life 
for those who are born healthy (so failing to get the number of healthy 
adults fit for parenthood which we might have); and secondly, we do not 
take any steps to ensure thet the healthiest of those who grow up shall 
become the parents of the future, nor to fit for parenthood those who are 
growing up. The Eugenist has therefore two distinct aims. One is, to 
make the general environment (including all education) good for the 
up-growing of healthy poter:tial parents. The other is to create more 
conscious responsibility for the health of future generations among all 
individuals and in the community at large,—and therefore also more 
conscious control and guidance of parenthood either through public 
opinion, or law, or a better individual conscience. 

This double aim may be stated in a more definitely eugenic form thus: 
“We are going to have the right people born, and we are going to take 
care of them when they are born.” And this really agrees with nature's 
aim, though with two important differences. Nature aims at the perpetu- 
ation and preservation of the fittest. But while nature’s method is that 
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of a selective death-rate, the Eugenist’s method is that of a selective 
birth-rate. And while nature has only one meaning for “ fittest,”— 
namely, those who are most fitted to whatever environment happens to 
exist,—the Eugenist defines fitness by reference to certain accepted survival 
qualities which we can call absolutely good. Nature’s “ fittest” may be 
the worst, in our view; but the Eugenist’s “ fittest” are those best fitted 
for a good life and a good society ; and so we may include, in the positive 
fitness aimed at, such qualities as good character (gentleness, love, and so 
on), as well as intelligence and health. We may consequently re-state the 
aim of Eugenics in another form, thus: “The business of Eugenics or 
race-culture is to make an environment (conditions of law and public 
opinion, etc.), such that the fittest shall be the best and the best the fittest 
therein.” 

Now this brief summary of Dr. Saleeby’s main position points to some 
obvious criticism. It is clear that his desire to make his exposition 
popular has carried him to the extreme length of courting popularity by 
confusing the issue. He really identifies the aim of Eugenics with the aim 
of practically all social reform. For what are we all trying to do but 
improve the environment—including law and public opinion—so that it 
shall encourage the good people and help them to survive, discourage the 
evil people, and prevent them from surviving so successfully? In this 
sense, society is and always has been “eugenic,’—crucifying its Christs 
and its criminals, and encouraging its “ good” members to survive. But 
with this difference: the “good” people, or the best and fittest, whom 
society is always trying to encourage, are never defined by reference to 
any definite qualities, but always determined by reference to complex 
characteristics which are somehow believed to harmonise with the dominant 
(though never defined) social aims. I mean simply that society, with most 
of its reformers, is always trying to get people “good,” and to get good 
people,—without ever knowing clearly what it means by “ good ;” for it 
means something far too complex to be defined, and something, too, which 
changes as the social ideals change. But the distinctive feature of 
Eugenics is the fact that it defines goodness quite distinctly as the posses- 
sion of certain physical and mental qualities which can be defined, tested, 
and even sometimes measured ; and exhorts society to aim at the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of these, substituting them for its usual very vague 
content of “ good”; and further, it calls upon us to adopt a very definite 
method in attaining the aim, namely the method of negative and positive 
control of parenthood. And in this sense society never has been and never 
will be eugenic, and quite rightly. It cares, for instance, much more 
about what a man thinks about religion than what his physical or mental 
life-values are worth ; and so it should, since it is moving and must move 
towards an ideal which is felt and followed instinctively, and never capable 
of distinct definition in any single particular. I think it is Bergson who 
says that instinct may know the end, but can never express it ; intelligence 
could express it, but can never know it. Society is not intelligent, but 
instinctive ; the Eugenist is very intelligent, but certainly does not know 
the end. Yet his whole claim rests upon the fact that he does, and can 
define it in some essential parts. And then, like all intelligent people, the 
different Eugenists fall to disputing about the essentials. Aim at, and 
breed for, health first, then intelligence, and then character, says Galton. 
Not so, replies Dr. Saleeby: aim first at love and good character, then 
intelligence, and, thirdly, health. And the whole defect of Dr. Saleeby's 
book is that, interesting and clear and clever as it is, it never recognises 
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the fact that, by thus trying to identify the Eugenic aim with the blind 
social aim, it really cuts away all the scientific basis of Eugenics, and 
degrades it to a mere exhortation to society to pay more attention to 
mothers, babies and fathers than it has hitherto done. Dr. Saleeby exposes 
in an extremely clever passage the fallacies surrounding the word “ fittest” ; 
but he himself has fallen inte the much more serious fallacies surrounding 
the words “good” and “best.” When the Eugenist urges the control of 
parenthood in the interests of a physical vigour and health which may be 
taken as the prerequisites of any goodness, we can at least understand 
clearly both his aims and his methods; when he urges a more conscious 
selection of stocks which are “ good” in the full sense of the word which 
includes all the existing content of the social ideals, then we feel that he no 
longer occupies the position of a scientific adviser at all. Society will 
listen as respectfully to Galton as to the medical man who tells it to purge 
itself of sundry diseases by various excellent methods. It won't take the 
advice and act upon it properly; but it will think rather more seriously 
about its bad habits. But Dr. Saleeby’s book will tend to have the nugatory 
effect of inducing everyone to say “ Of course ; how entirely reasonable ; let 
us all be Eugenists ” ; and then to go on his or her way exactly as before. 

It is less necessary to criticise Dr. Saleeby’s account of the methods by 
which the Eugenic aims are to be attained, because a vagueness of statement 
is here more excusable and possibly inevitable in a popular book. He 
advocates a widening of the field of choice for marriage, a better realisation 
of the issues involved, better education of the young, and a higher public 
opinion on the whole subject; also an improvement of the spiritual and 
psychical and social factors of life. Certainly no one will disagree with 
him. But the real crux, of course, is the conscious use of the process of 
selection by marriage as the final process, both negatively, by preventing 
marriage for special classes of weaklings or morally deranged persons, and 
positively, by the direct encouragement of marriage among the “ best” 
stocks. The difficulties connected with the negative method are obvious, 
and are indicated by Dr. Saleeby’s account. The difficulties connected with 
the positive method are not likely to be indicated by anyone who believes 
both that scientific specialists can determine what are the “ best ” stocks, 
and that society will listen to their dictation. It is probable—and devoutly 
to be hoped—that the specialists will induce society to think more about 
some elements of health of body and mind which have a direet bearing 
upon any goodness ; and that thus a habit of using more common sense in 
the selection of husbands and wives will be formed. But this is not what is 
meant by the positive method of Eugenics, 

E. J. Urwicx. 


“ Evagnics Lanoratory Memos.” V. A First Study of the Inheritance of 
Vision and of the Relative Influence of Heredity and Environment 
on Sight. By Amy Barrington and Karl Pearson, F.R.S. Dulau & 
Co., 1909. Price 4s. 0d. 

Tu somewhat pretentious title of this monograph requires more qualifica- 

tion than it receives from the words “a first study.” It is very far from 

being a study of vision, and one searches in vain for an estimate of the 
relative influence of heredity and environment on sight. This protest is 
registered in the hope that psychologists, while welcoming all additions to 
their technique of investigation, will resist misleading and ignorant intru- 
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sions into their territory which are made chiefly to serve the interests of 
statistical self-satisfaction. The study is a reduction of ophthalmological 
statistics of abnormalities of eyesight, collected chiefly by Steiger, who 
investigated the eyes of the members of his patients’ families. This 
material, admittedly inadequate, treated by modern statistical methods, 
shows that such characters as corneal astigmatism, differences of refraction 
and keenness of vision are so correlated with similar parental and collateral 
characters as to make it certain that they depend upon heredity and are 
only slightly affected by the conditions of life. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ingly against the commonly accepted view that the school environment 
damages the eyes, especially in the way of producing myopia. It appears 
from the statistics that change does take place with age but seems to be a 
normal law of growth. Reduction of the material collected by the Edin- 
burgh Charity Organisation Society shows that it is highly improbable that 
home surroundings, however bad, have any effect on the eyes. The general 
conclusion, perhaps fully justifiable on other grounds, seems in relation to 
the inquiry to be drawing a very long bow: 

“This is the first eugenic study which has endeavoured to compare the 
inheritance and the environment factors. We anticipated finding them to 
be far more comparable in magnitude. As far as the material developed in 
this memoir goes, it points, if not overwhelmingly at least strongly, to the 
moral: Pay attention to breeding, and the environmental element will not 
upset your projects. Improve to the utmost your environment, and breed- 
ing will lay low your schemes. The first thing is good stock, and the second 
thing is good stock, and the third thing is good stock, and when you have 
paid attention to these three things, fit environment will keep your material 
in good condition. No environmental or educational grindstone is of 
service, unless the tool to be ground is of genuine steel—of tough race and 
tempered stock.” J. W. 


A LANDMARK IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Ancient Society, on Resgarcugs tN THE Lines or Human Procress FROM 
THROvGH Barparism To Civiuization. By Lewis H. 
Morgan, LL.D. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1907. 


MorcGan’s Ancient Society—published six years after Primitive Culture, 
seven years after McLennan’s Essays in Totemism in Relation to Marriage 
and Exogamy and Morgan’s own Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity— 
has been out of print for some time, and this reissue will be welcome ; 
although some indication of the place it holds in the history of sociological 
theory would have made it more useful to the generation which is being 
introduced by such cheap reprints to the controversies of thirty years ago. 

The most widely known section of the book is probably the first, 
Morgan’s Classification of human societies according to their progress in 
the Arts of Subsistence. Sociological classification is a pressing need for 
the science of our own day; but if we are to compare Morgan’s scheme 
with later essays his point of view must be grasped. His theory of 
ancient society starts from the assumption that all civilised peoples have 
passed through the same preceding stages of savagery and barbarism. 
The progress of mankind has been marked on the one hand by successive 
discoveries and inventions, on the other by the unfolding of institutions— 
government, family organisation, and the idea of property—“ from a few 
primary germs of thought.” Morgan establishes a certain number of 
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“ Ethnical Periods,” each marked by an advance in material culture and 
representing a distinct condition of society. The Older Period (and 
Lower Status) of Savagery is a hypothetical stage, “ beginning with the 
infancy of the human race.” The Middle Period and Status of Savagery, 
represented by the Australians and Polynesians, begins with the acquisi- 
tion of a fish (in place of a fruitarian) diet and the use of fire: the Later 
Period of Savagery begins with the invention of the bow. The Older 
Period of Barbarism begins with the invention of pottery; the Middle 
Period “commenced with the domestication of animals in the Eastern 
hemisphere, and in the Western with cultivation by irrigation and the 
use of adobe-brick and stone in architecture.” The Later Period of Bar- 
barism begins with the manufacture of iron, and ends with the invention 
of a phonetic alphabet, and the use of writing in literary composition. 
Here the Period and Status of Civilization, which is not sub-divided 
except into Ancient and Modern, begins. All such tribes as never attained 
to the art of pottery are classed as savages, and those who possessed this 
art but not a phonetic alphabet as barbarians. 

It will be seen that Morgan’s is a conception as strongly coloured by 
geology as that of our own day is by geography. It depends on the 
assumption of a single line of human progress culminating in nineteenth 
century American civilization—which represents, as it were, Quaternary 
and Recent fauna, while the surviving uncivilized societies stand for 
Miocene and Eocene fossils. If this linear conception of cultured evolu- 
tion—traceable in the oldest strata of the Pitt-Rivers Collection, and 
preserved whole in amber in certain provincial museums—has given 
place to one that may be called dendriform, then Morgan’s Ethnic Periods 
must go with it, 

In another respect Morgan is hampered by the controversies of his day. 
To prove his monogenetic orthodoxy, he has to deal with Homo Sapiens 
in the early stages emphatically as a single unit, moving from “an 
original restricted habitat”; which leads to the assertion, inconsistent 
with his theory of universal cultural stages, that “ wherever a connection 
can be traced on different continents between a present institution and a 
common germ, the derivation of the people themselves from a common 
original stock is implied.” (p. 8). 

Is it possible to detach Morgan’s classification from his historical 
theory, and to use his Conditions of society without his Periods? The 
value of his pioneer attempt to define the savage and the barbarian must 
not be overlooked. But it seems a grave objection to his classification, 
that he employs an economic criterion—the degree of development of the 
Arts of Subsistence—without regard to economic conditions; ignoring, 
that is, the determining effect, on these very arts, of environment acting 
through needs and materials. In his Middle Status of Barbarism alone 
he recognises “a difficulty . . . in the unequal endowments of the two 
hemispheres, which began to be influential upon human affairs after the 
period of savagery had passed” (p. 11): but if he had allowed for this 
difficulty throughout, he would not have been obliged to class the Poly- 
nesians with the Australians because of the absence of the bow, or to give 
such an artificial weight to the possession of pottery and of iron as would 
set the Polynesians below the Melanesians, and the ironworking peoples 
of West Africa above the inhabitants of Minoan Crete. 

But, as Steinmetz has pointed out (Année Sociologique, 3, 114), 
Morgan had not enough ethnographical material at command in 1877 for 
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a general classification. The peoples he had in mind were (1) the Austra- 
lians (just then the type of “the primitive” for anthropologists), about 
whom fresh information was coming in from Fison and others,* (2) the 
North American Indians and the Aztecs ; (3) the Greeks and Romans, and 
the Germans of Tacitus. On the Oceanic islands his information was 
incomplete ; Asia and Africa he neglected. 

The second and largest division of the book, The Growth of the Idea 
of Government, treats of gentile organization as the framework of ancient 
society. Here again we must allow for the theory of a universal uniform 
social evolution. And as Morgan saw in the newly-reported “ male and 
female classes” of the Australians “the germinal principle of the gens,” 
he was able to include them as the lowest of a series of stages through 
which all peoples had passed. The Australian evidence has been so far 
enlarged and modified since 1877 that Morgan’s treatment of it has now 
a historical interest only; on the other hand, his study of the Iroquois 
tribe and Confederacy (pp. 103—150) has not been superseded. 

In the third place Morgan deals with the Growth of the Family. In 
this he defines five successive stages, each of which created a system of 
consanguinity—I. The Consanguine Family, founded on the marriage of 
brothers and sisters in a group—a hypothetical stage, based on the exis- 
tence of the “ Malayan,” i.¢., Polynesian system of consanguinity, which 
Morgan took to be primitive. II. The Punaluan Family (named from 
the Hawaiian custom called punalua, but typically Australian), founded 
on the marriage of several brothers to each other's wives in a group, and 
of several sisters to each other’s husbands. These two forms belong to the 
“period” of savagery. III. The Syndyasmian Family, founded on the 
temporary and non-exclusive union of a single pair. IV. The Patriarchal 
Family, founded on the marriage of one man to several wives. By this 
Morgan intended the Hebrew pastoral family; as we have seen, he did 
not take the Asiatic pastoral societies into account. V. The Monogamian 
Family, founded on the exclusive marriage of one man with one woman: 
“This form is essentially modern.” 

Morgan’s scheme for the evolution of the Family has been criticised 
by Westermarck, Crawley, Lang, N. W. Thomas, and others; and his 
chief modern defender, W. H. R. Rivers, admits that “the prevailing 
tendency in anthropology is against any scheme which would derive 
human society from a state of promiscuity, whether complete or of that 
modified form to which the term group-marriage is usually applied.” + 
To examine the scheme in detail is the work of specialists; Dr. Rivers has 
shown, in the paper just now quoted, that Morgan’s estimate of the 
“ primitive ” quality of the Polynesian system rested on incomplete infor- 
mation. But, generally speaking, the scheme has the same weakness as 
his economic classification of societies: a rigid geological conception of 
@ succession of forms in time, with an absolute neglect of the geographical 
factor of environment. 

The last section of the book is occupied with The Growth of the Idea 
of Property. Barsara Freme-Marreco. 


* The influence of Australian evidence on sociological theory dates 
back to Sir George Grey's Journals in N.W. and W. Australia, 1841. The 
work of Fison and Howitt was becoming known in England from 1875 
onwards, though Kamilaroi and Kurnai was not published till 1880. 


t On the Origin of the Classification System of Relationshiys. Anthr. 
Essays., Oxford, 1907, 309 ff. 
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Contemporary Irgtanp. From the French of L. Paul-Dubois, with an 
Introduction by T. M. Kettle, M.P. Dublin: Maunsel & Co., Ltd, 
7/6 net. 


Avono the best contemporary studies of a nation by a foreign observer 
must be counted that of Ireland by M. Paul-Dubois. The extent and 
accuracy of his information, his impartiality and his depth of insight 
give his work an especial value in a field where hasty and superficial 
judgments, party bias and the memory of ancient feuds have done so 
much to darken counsel. His own prejudices are not of a kind to detract 
seriously from the value of his book. A French Catholic and therefore 
somewhat anti-revolutionary in his leanings, he is inclined to minimise the 
importance of parliamentary action, to distrust agitators, to put aside 
current democratic theories, and look deeper for the causes and remedies 
of the misfortunes of Ireland. All the more decisive, therefore, are his 
reluctant admissions that even though in his view the Parliamentarian 
Nationalists have been too much inclined to make Home Rule the one and 
only means to Ireland’s regeneration, yet it is at the very least a necessary 
condition of all permanent improvement. The general success of local 
government in Ireland has, in his opinion, rendered this further step 
even more necessary; for the present central authority is ill-fitted to 
undertake the task of friendly guidance that popular local government 
needs. ‘“‘ England will find herself compelled to take back from the Irish 
what she has already given them, namely, a certain control over local 
affairs, or to concede what she has for a century refused, namely, some 
part in the management of their national affairs.” 

The book is divided into a historical introduction and three parts, the 
first dealing with political and social conditions, the second with material 
decadence, and the third with possibilities of regeneration. In the 
Introduction, the author considers Irish history as a case of arrested 
development, a civilisation the most completely isolated in Europe being 
baulked of its natura] evolution by the forcible interference of a stronger 
power—a view in fundamental agreement with that put forward in the 
Sociological Review for July, 1908. In the First Part, after much exag- 
gerating the differences which in Ireland as elsewhere divide sects and 
parties, he makes amends by his testimony to the national characteristics 
found in all Irishmen :— 


“The facts can be better understood when it is realised that the 
psychological differences between individuals of the one class and the 
other are much less than the surface of things might suggest. Whether 
they wished it or not, Ireland has made them all her own. She has set 
her mark on every Irishman, be he Protestant or Catholic, Nationalist 
or Unionist, willing or unwilling. The students of Trinity College who 
demonstrate in the streets of Dublin, the Orangemen who fight with the 
Belfast police, have no cause either to envy or to reproach the peasantry 
of the West, who light candles in their windows to welcome their 
member on his release from prison. Climate, surroundings, cireum- 
stances, all these forces unite in bringing together what ethnic differ- 
ences seemed to have finally divided. They have, with the help of the 
old Celtic blood, contributed to form a national character, which is 
essentially different from that of the Sister Isle. Although England's 
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racial origins are not very dissimilar, no two human types are at the 
present day more opposed, psychologically speaking, than the English- 
man and the Irishman, and this despite all that England has received 
from Celtic sources, and all that Ireland in the course of her Anglicisa- 
tion has borrowed from British civilisation.” 


Of perhaps even more immediate importance is the account of the 
Land question, the historic circumstances peculiar to Ireland, the land- 
hunger due to the insignificance of other industries, the long series of 
abortive Land Acts—no less than thirty-two between 1816 and 1843—and 
the important reforms of recent years, in which, entirely abandoning the 
attempt to assimilate the land systems of the two countries, the Legislature 
has frankly aimed at the creation of a peasant proprietory. The author 
is especially good in distinguishing between the two branches of the land 
problem—that of the farmers over the great part of Ireland who are 
hastening, perhaps as he thinks with too great eagerness, to purchase their 
holdings at a heavy price, and that of the inhabitants of the congested 
districts, chiefly in the West, the remnants of the great clearances, who 
live wretchedly on holdings insufficient to support life, while the lands 
their fathers tilled are given up to the rearing of store cattle. M. Paul- 
Dubois strongly urges the economic disadvantages of this industry which 
requires the depopulation of the country; and for which a great part of 
the area now used is not well adapted, while the raising of fat cattle 
fertilises instead of exhausting the land, and is perfectly compatible with 
peasant farming. The whole volume should be carefully studied by all 
who wish to gain an insight into the present condition of Ireland. 


S. H. 


Tue Government or Evropgan Citizs. By W. B. Munro, Ph.D., LL.B., 
Assistant Professor of Government in Harvard University. 


Wirutn the bounds imposed by a single volume and by the treatment of 
three countries this is an exhaustive and scholarly book, which may take 
rank with the more profound works on local government written by 
Professor Redlich and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. Our author describes 
the purpose of his book as that of explaining the structure and functions of 
city government in Europe and of contrasting them with the practice of the 
United States ; he also devotes a good deal of space to the relations between 
the civic and the state authorities, in itself a question which has grown in 
importance during the last few years. Dealing as he does with three 
countries, Professor Munro naturally divides his book into three parts, 
giving nearly half of it to our English cities. In this country the history 
of local government must be traced back for centuries ; but in France and 
Germany it is not necessary to go much further back than a hundred years. 

The French system really dates from 1789, when it was framed on an 
extremely democratic and decentralised plan, each commune being “a 
miniature republic” free from interference by higher officials. It reveals 
the serious fault of having one rigid system applying equally to the village 
and the biggest city, and being at first free from central control it deprived 
the Government of power to check local disorders. Professor Munro, 
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indeed, speaks rather slightingly of the French capacity: “Even after the 
passing of more than a century the French people have not proved them- 
selves fitted either by temperament or by experience to carry out smoothly 
a plan of local self-government such as that which the Assembly sought to 
establish in 1789.” Within ten years however this plan was largely re- 
modelled, for Napoleon set aside the principle of local election both for 
maires and councils, and devised a further check on local autonomy through 
prefects for the Departments and sub-prefects for the new Arrondissements. 
The whole arrangement “combined simplicity and symmetry with extreme 
centralisation” ; its salient features survive to this day, and it has exercised 
a marked influence in the local government policy of other countries. 
After the First Empire local constitution followed the changes of the 
national constitution, but now every commune (except Paris) elects its 
council and appoints its maire. Nevertheless the Prefect still plays “the 
dominating réle,” and although in 1871 “ the spirit of municipal home rule 
asserted itself,” the tendency of the last 25 years has been “ in the direction 
of strengthening central contro] over local administration.” A communal 
council certainly has smaller power than our town council, and exercises 
very little control over administration, which is practically in the hands of 
the maire and his “adjoints”; for it is he who appoints the officials, 
manages communal property, acts as the local police and public health 
authority and has other duties in connection with schools and poor relief. 
Of course he has paid assistants, such as the “ secrétaire de mairie” and 
the treasurer, in fact the real work is largely done by the permanent 
officials, of whom Professor Munro speaks highly. 


While France has remained largely a country of scattered populations, 
Germany during the last 30 or 40 years shows a marked concentration in 
the towns. In Prussia, for Professor Munro confines his attention to the 
dominant state in the Empire, local self-government is barely a hundred 
years old, and dates from the Stein-Hardenberg reforms, which established 
“a framework of municipal government substantially similar to that which 
exists at the present day.” Half a century later democracy received a 
check, and the Act of 1853 imposed the “three class system,” and substi- 
tuted open and oral for secret voting. In one way the German system is 
precisely the reverse of the English; a Prussian city “may do anything 
which it is not prohibited from doing either by law or by veto of the 
higher powers.” It acts as the Education, Poor Relief, and Sanitary Auth- 
ority; it has extensive powers of maintaining savings banks, theatres, 
concert-halls and fire insurance ; a much wider scope indeed than American 
or even than English cities. But it has less real autonomy than an English 
borough, for the central government exercises a rigid control through the 
Minister of the Interior, who acts mainly by means of the intermediate 
authorities. Prussia is divided into twelve provinces, each with a Presi- 
dent ; the provinces are again divided into districts, and it is with these 
district authorities that the cities come directly into contact. A council, 
however, is “not subject to suspension or dissolution by decree of any 
subordinate authority,” but only by order of the King. 


The distinction between functions is very clearly drawn. There are 
really three “organs,” as Professor Munro calls them, the Council, the 
Magistrat or Administrative Board, a smaller body appointed by the 
council and with about half its members paid, and the Biirgermeister (in 
the larger towns two). The council is “essentially a deliberative rather 
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than an administrative body”; its chief business, as in France, is the 
Budget, which is drafted by the Administrative Board and must finally be 
sanctioned by them. This Board is the really active body, each paid 
member looks after one of the chief departments, it is the local agent of 
the State government in social administration, and among other things it 
actually appoints clergymen. The concentration of so many important 
duties increases the prestige of the Board, upon which the best citizens are 
eager to serve, and also prevents the multiplication of state officials or 
commissions. Professor Munro thinks it a very successful body. 


The burgomaster is less important than an American mayor, but more 
so than an English mayor. He is “an expert, a professional administrator, 
who looks upon his office as a career.” He is appointed by the council, 
subject to approval by the King, for a term of twelve years, which is usually 
renewed, and receives a salary varying from £150 to £1,500, with a house 
and pension. As he has no election expenses and does not entertain and 
subscribe to everything as an English mayor must, his remuneration is 
substantial, and with the social prestige of his position it is one much 
sought after. He is chairman and executive agent of the Administrative 
Board, and except in the largest towns acts as the police agent of the 
Government, like a French maire. 


“A unique institution in the science of city government” has been 
devised by the Germans in their “ Deputationen,” or joint committees. 
The members are appointed by the burgomaster and may be drawn from 
the magistrates, councillors, officials, or private citizens. It is their duty 
to examine all important proposals before they come up for consideration 
by the Board ; they correspond in function to our English committees of a 
borough countil, and approach perhaps more nearly to our Education 
Committees. One of the best instances of a Deputation is that which looks 
after the Berlin poor ; no less than 4,500 citizens are engaged in its work. 


With most of Professor Munro's lengthy chapter on English cities we 
need not deal, since it is intended for American readers, and explains 
machinery which is familiar to Englishmen. Unlike most other writers, 
he sees little basis for the distinction frequently drawn between English 
and German administration, as being in the hands of “ amateurs” here, 
but there confided to paid experts; for “the actual conduct of affairs is 
intrusted very largely to professional officials who hold office for long 
terms.” Indeed, as our author has perceived, municipal service is growing 
into a career: clerks and surveyors rise from the smaller to the larger 
towns and are often trained from the beginning in the borough offices. 
With his experience of the graft, blackmail, and swindling which are 
characteristic of American city government, Professor Munro naturally 
appreciates our better fortune in obtaining without special laws “ what the 
United States have failed to obtain even by the application of the most 
stringent legislative safeguards.” He thinks, too, that we are well served 
in our municipal supply services and that we have so far resisted pressure 
from organised employees. 


J. E. ALLEN. 
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PHASES OF PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Scnouasticism. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Constable's Philosophies, 
Ancient and Modern. Price 1s. net. 

Locks. By S. Alexander, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Manchester. 

Comrz Mitt. By Thomas Whittaker. 


Tus attention of thoughtful people to the Scholastic philosophy is still 
required, not only because of its place in the history of human thinking, 
but because it is still the official philosophy of so large a body as the 
Church of Rome. But not many of us need to go back so far as to acquire 
a first-hand acquaintance with its voluminous expositions, and we there- 
fore welcome the brief indication of its central teachings now given us 
by so competent a hand as put by Father Rickaby. And brief though his 
little book is it yet does much more than give a retrospect: he is con- 
cerned to indicate ways in which the medieval doctrines may be modified 
for our time. For Father Rickaby has confidence in the thinkers of the 
Middle Ages; he believes that if St. Thomas were working among us now 
he would be taking into his account the gains of modern thought. This 
would be chiefly in the realm of physical science, for in metaphysics there 
is, Father Rickaby holds, no such certain gain: e¢.g., neither Kantianism 
nor Hegelianism, nor neo-Kantianism would be accepted by the great 
Dominican, 

The chapter on Ethics and Politics is that which will be of most interest 
to readers of this Review. In Ethics, Father Rickaby claims that Scholastic 
tradition continues to uphold the naturalness of Happiness as an ethical 
end, but it does so in combination with the inferations of Moral Laws, 
themselves explained as the expressions of Divine Will. There is firm hold 
on what we should call Intuitional Ethics, but no sympathy with anti- 
Hedonism. As to the Casuistry which has brought Romanist Ethics into 
disfavour, Father Rickaby considers that it was impelled into unwhole- 
someness in the seventeenth century, and that return should be made iuto 
the open air of general principles. In Political theory there is clear 
opening for advance, as the Schoolmen lived in a political situation which 
has passed away. For them there was a single State and a single Church, 
concentrated in the Emperor and the Pope; and the further endeavour to 
treat these as one led to distracting strife. The nations of Europe were 
not yet formed, the very term “ nation ” signifying only affinities of race, 
or even of locality, as at Oxford when the South of England with Wales 
and Ireland formed one “ nation ” and the North of England with Scotland 
another, as Father Rickaby points out. And as the followers of the 
Schoolmen passed on to place Sovereignty not in the Throne but in the 
People, free course for modern Political theory has arisen. Father 
Rickaby shows that Aquinas taught the naturalness of our membership of 
Society and the reasonableness of our acceptance of its authority. But 
the limits of its authority were clearly marked: beyond our “citizenship,” 
i.¢., our personal liberties in domestic life, in thought, in religion. With 
this delimitation in his mind there ia nothing to prevent a Roman Catholic 
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J from being a citizen of any country which does not trespass into the moral 
; and religious spheres. A “Catholic Socialism” is quite as legitimate as 
3. a Catholic Monarchy. On these lines there is every scope for our brethren 
i in the Roman Church to join heartily in the study of Sociology, both in 
d 


its historical and in its constructive work. 


1 The great inspirer of English Whiggism is admirably presented in the 
Sit broad outline of this sketch. As might be looked for from a Professor of 
th Philosophy the larger space is occupied with the metaphysical centre of 
' Locke’s work, and the busy reader who has a vague notion that Locke is 
the pioneer of British prosaicness and love of matter of fact and practi- 
4 cality even in the highest regions will do well to follow Dr. Alexander's 


TH guidance along the principal landmarks of the famous Essay. No one 
Th takes Locke to have given the final word on the many topics of philosophy 
. which are included in his scope; but there is a solidity in his material and 


a verve in his exposition which will always make an hour or two's reading 
of his leisurely copious chapters both profitable and agreeable. In a 
chapter of criticism Dr. Alexander indicates some broad features both of 
strength and of weakness in Locke’s metaphysics, the principal weakness 
being the atomic, disconnected, character of the world whether material or 
mental, in contrast with the continuity which now we are taught to look 
for, certainly within each and possibly between the two fundamental 
constituents of the universe so far as it is open to our knowledge. 

Dr. Alexander does well in giving closer attention to Locke’s views of 
} Ethics than is usually done. What Locke says is not much, but it is 
. suggestive. His brevity, however, has led to his being misunderstood, and 
; he is often represented as a sheer Hedonist,whereas he indicates an inclina- 
tion for the position that good and evil depend upon the nature of man, 
and that a deductive science of morality akin to mathematics might be 
constructed. This affinity with Descartes is surprising no doubt: and it 
' is not at all fitted in with the study of the concrete “ passions” in the 
; variety and complexity of which Locke is well aware. But it is of interest 
to find that he had both a deductive and an inductive method in his 
view, though he left them unrelated. 

The chapter on “ Politics” is all too brief, considering the far-reaching 
influence of Locke’s views, as Dr. Alexander himself notes, The Revolution 
of 1688 was settled on Lockian principles, and it is not too bold to say 
that this was the English substitute for the French Revolution. It gave 
} us Burke; and it helped the French with Montesquieu but too late, and 

Rousseau had to appear. And the spirit of Locke also underlies the Con- 
stitutionalism of the United States. The protection of life, liberty, and 
property was a limited aim for the State, but it secured some fundamentals 
and left individuality free play over a vast area of life. Locke used the 
fiction that government is due to an original compact by consent of the 
| é people ; this is in accord with his “ atomic ” conception of Society parallel 


with the lack of reference to continuity already pointed out in his meta- 
physics, and occasions no surprise. His treatment of property as arising 
wherever an individual has put some of his own labour into what before 
was simply a product of nature and the common stock of everybody makes 
him a precursor of much modern thinking: it was tenable by his Whig 
friends only by a copious resort to the right of inheritance and bequest, 
i ; but by this addition it sufficed to guide Liberal policy for two centuries. 
a Religion, of course, was outside the scope of the State, and together with 
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all matters of Conscience belonged to the individual’s inalienable preroga- 
tive. 

Few great philosophers have worked so closely to the common mind of 
the people to which they belonged: in the England of the eighteenth 
century and far into the nineteenth Lockianism was much the same thing 
as general information and belief stated in its fundamental principles. 
Our interest in reading him is akin to the interest felt when we visit the 
sources of a river with which we are familiar, or contemplate in a single 
conspectus a thousand ideas which we have hitherto met dispersed over a 
varied field. 


We scarcely think but that Mr. Whittaker has done well in combining 
these two philosophers within the limits allotted him: they are going out 
of fashion, or indeed have already gone: but each was of sufficient influence 
in his time to merit separate treatment in this series. Some of us think, 
with Héffding, that Comte was the leading French philosopher of the 
nineteenth century: there are certain characters of the French mind that 
we miss, no doubt ; the gaiety, the steeliness of wit, the rapid stroke, but 
his positivist temper represents the mood of French scientific men: it is 
the Materialism of Diderot turned into Humanistic channels; and the 
controlling love of system is there conspicuously. In the study of the 
humanistic sciences France is at this moment leading the world, we ven- 
ture to think: and however little its leaders would be usefully described 
as Comtian they would not be where they are without him. While in 
England Mill's influence was very notable while it lasted: in the sixties 
and seventies this non-academic philosopher almost dominated philoso- 
phical study in the English Universities: he gave us a first-rate book in 
Logic, in Ethics, in Political Economy: and, sooth to say, to the virility of 
their tone and to their literary quality many a student will ever look 
back with gratitude, though he may have quitted their ground for other 
and more spacious fields. 

However, method to-day is nothing if not comparative: and by this 
comparison of Comte and Mill Mr. Whittaker obviates the principal 
disadvantage of setting forth philosophy by means of individual thinkers. 

Mr. Whittaker gives us a brief sketch of the writings of each, indicat- 
ing the influences which formed their minds and tracing development in 
their thought. For Comte he takes the view that his development was 
orderly ; his latest stage flowed naturally out of the earlier, the Polity 
really expressed the Philosophy; in this siding with Lewes and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison against Mill, Littré and Lord Morley. For Sociology 
he brings out as Comte’s contribution, besides the general insistence that 
the social standpoint is the true one for philosophy, (1) the so-called 
Historical or Inverse Deductive Method, (2) the Law of the three Stages, 
and (3) the classification of the Sciences, culminating in Sociology. And 
he indicates the change that is implied in Comte’s later glimpse into a 
more adequate recognition of Ethics in individual character than his 
general scheme provides for. Mill’s work is not unified, but is dispersed 
over several departments: he is best, Mr. Whittaker judges, in his Logical 
Method ; in his Metaphysics, which was effective against the crude Intui- 
tionalism which was doing duty for Philosophy in England and Scotland 
in Mill's day; and in his writings on Government. 


Comparing the two, we are shown contrasts between the French system- 
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builder and the British specialist; Comte, with his social structure 
prominent and his respect for the medisval contribution to social develop- 
ment, differs from Mill the sheer individualist at times, steeped in Greek 
subjectivity at its extreme; and yet Mill the advocate of democracy as the 
method of liberty, and Comte as advocate of aristocracy to the extent of 
justifying dictatorships; Mill with his view of the equality of Women, 
and Comte’s of their superiority by reason of their superior endowment 
of Feeling. In Ethics, Mill’s individualism, strong as it is, was giving 
way towards a sociality which is not so far from Comte’s, and might have 
gone much nearer had Mill lived longer ; one feels disposed to think. In 
Theology, both started clear from pre-occupation; at the end Comte’s 
disallowance of it in Intellect does not interfere with his final issue in 
Religion of Humanity; while Mill mitigates early asperities by sending 
out feelers beyond the empirical field and acknowledges suspense of judg- 
ment on some grave transcendent interests. 

The vitality of both Comte and Mill was very high: it seems to us that 
neither of them had reached the end of his development: life closed but 
its forces were not exhausted, and only further time was needed for 
further expansions and deepenings to have taken place. 

Glancing over the three books here noticed, we seem to have in Mill a 
Locke redivivus, without his remanets of Intellectualism and Faith: and 
in Comte a modern Scholastic, with Humanity for his Church and no 
allegiance to Metaphysical or Historical tradition. The student of 
Sociology will find, in all the three both light and stimulus, and will enjoy 
companionship with high types of the human mind. 

A. Catpgcorr. 


TAINE AS SOCIOLOGIST. 


Historren et Socrorocus. Par Paul Lacombe, Bibliothéque Socio- 
logique Internationale. Paris: V. Giard & E. Briére. 1909. 
Pp. 274. 


From one point of view, Sociology may be considered as a reaction from 
the absolute unhistorical treatment of society which dominated much of 
the thought of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. Even among 
the Economists, the least unscientific school that made a study of social 
phenomena, we find & priori theories in place of the careful investigation 
of facts, arbitrary abstraction without subsequent integration, and the 
creation of an “economic man” independent of time and circumstance, 
and always governed by the same motives. But considered as a mere 
reaction and not as the building up of a new science, submitted at every 
stage to rigid scientific tests, Sociology was liable under political and other 
bias to exaggerations as ill-founded and as extravagant as those of the 
previous phase, though operating in a contrary direction. Of this Taine 
is a striking example. To the abstract individual man of the revolutionary 
philosophy, he opposes the Frenchman, the product of a particular historic 
evolution. To him and not to man considered as the same everywhere and 
always, the institutions of France must be adapted. Those institutions 
must grow out of the country’s past and must be designed to safeguard her 
future, for which the present is the trustee. This is, indeed, a truth of 
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which the statesman must never lose sight; but it is only half the truth, 
and for the other half we must look to the despised metaphysicians of the 
eighteenth century. Man as a denizen of this planet and as an animal is 
subject to the same physical laws as the other animals and shares with them 
the common attributes of animality. As a human being, he has certain 
characteristics common to all men, and therefore, so far as these charac- 
teristics are concerned, there are some impulses which all men experience. 
To that extent, the universal man of the revolutionist is a reality. Then 
there is the civilised man of East and West, differentiated from the savages, 
the man who is the product of Western as distinguished from Eastern 
civilisation ; and passing to even narrower circles, within this Western 
civilisation, the Frenchman as distinguished from the Englishman or 
German, the Breton differentiated from the Parisian or the Gascon, the 
inhabitant of this or that town or hamlet, of this or that family, till we 
come finally to the individual, sharing more or less in the traits of the 
larger groups, yet in every case with some special peculiarities of his own. 
It is the part of the true Sociologist to give to each circle its due weight, 
while ignoring none. To see with Taine nothing beyond the Frenchman, 
is to ignore the origin of French civilisation in Catholicism and Feudalism, 
common to all Western Europe, antecedents on which by a strange contra- 
diction he is specially anxious to concentrate attention. To decline with 
others to recognise anything above the individual is to ignore common 
characteristics—to refuse to admit the existence of the sheep, because some 
sheep are white, some black. The reaction against eighteenth century 
metaphysics may become a reaction against all classification and therefore 
all science. 


This fundamental mistake of exalting the Frenchman or the English- 
man at the expense of the universal man, is pointed out with considerable 
skill by M. Paul Lacombe in his work on Taine. He shows that to ignore 
the general characteristics common to all mankind is an error of the same 
kind as that of ignoring the Englishman because of the differences between 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown. In a luminous passage he explains the true 
scientific method :— 


“In every order of phenomena, science begins by attempting to seize 
ane the characteristic which is common to the greater part, if not to all, of 
ee the phenomena considered ; it is from the universal, or in default of that 
J from the general, that every science starts. The procedure afterwards 
consists in dealing with characteristics less and less general, more and 
more particular; from the abstract, genera] and in a sense simple, it 
proceeds gradually to the complex concrete, proposing as its ultimate 


; object in a future indefinitely distant, the conquest of the individual 
ue and the accidental. 
. But, as he recognises, the “general” alone is a subject for science, a 
e property absolutely individual and therefore outside of all comparison 
4 must be for ever an enigma insoluble to the human mind. 


M. Lacombe divides his book into two parts. In the first, he deals with 
the causes assigned by Taine to the events of the Revolution. In the 
second, he deals with its effects, and incidentally defends the institutions of 
modern France as the outcome of revolutionary principles. The former is 
sociologically the more interesting. He has little difficulty in showing that 
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Taine the historian does not always agree with Taine the philosopher. One 
voice insists that the institutions of France should grow out of French 
history, traditions, character. The other blames the Constituent for not 
borrowing from England a House of Peers. But M. Lacombe himself is 
not entirely free from inconsistency. He does not always keep to the true 
method so well expounded in the passage already quoted. He is inclined 
to neglect the influence of those intermediate associations, the country, for 
instance, of which Taine makes too much. To resuscitate man in his most 
general aspects, he brings into prominence those fundamental self-regard- 
ing motives which all men share. Now in social movements, these motives 
seldom impel men in the same direction. A famine-stricken crowd may 
unite in the seizure of food, but when once the most elementary instincts 
are satisfied interested motives will not afford a common ground of action. 
Yet it is to the play of such motives rather than to the prevalence of 
revolutionary theories that M. Lacombe attributes the course of events 
during the Revolution. He supposes that the contrary view attributes too 
great an influence to intellectual considerations. The truth is that political 
theories unite where interested motives divide, and that where a theory 
becomes generally accepted, interests have to accommodate themselves to it 
and to find their satisfaction in such ways as it permits. The nature of 
man, indeed, outlasts all theories, and as M. Lacombe says, the avaritions 
and the ambitions under the Revolution were the same under the Reaction ; 
but the public results were entirely different. 


S. H. 


Factory 17s History anp ADMINISTRATION. 
By J. Lynn Barnard, Ph.D. Published for the University, Phila- 
delphia, 1907, by the John C, Winston Co., 1006-16 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 171 pp. 


Dr. Barnarp in a preface contrasts the United Kingdom with its unitary 
type of government and the United States with its dual type of govern- 
ment. “Congress has no contributions to make [to state supervision over 
employers of labour] outside the District of Columbia and the territories, 
except through the information it may furnish by means of statistical and 
other publications, and through the control it may exercise in the regula- 
tion of inter-state commerce. Our national government, being one of 
delegated powers, has not inherited the legacy of common law police 
powers, which remain vested in that ‘residuary legatee’ of the political 
system—+the commonwealth. This results both favourably and unfavour- 
ably. It enables the more progressive states to move faster than the 
nation as a whole would care to travel ; but it makes the problem a harder 
one when there are forty-five battles to fight instead of one.” 


The first attempt to introduce factory legislation into Pennsylvania 
was made in 1824, when a committee was appointed by the House of 
Representatives to inquire into the expediency of requiring manufac- 
turers to provide children employed by them under the age of twelve 
years with the means of instruction at least two hours a day. 


_ In 1827 a bill, requiring cotton and woollen manufacturers to provide 
instruction for all minors beween twelve and eighteen years of age in 
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their employment and unable to read and write was passed in the House 
of Representatives and rejected by the Senate. In 1833 the attention of 
the House of Representatives was called to the subject of the long and 
exhausting hours of labour of children by a motion that inquiry should de 
made as to “how far the employment of children, under fourteen years 
of age, is detrimental to health; and, also, whether some regulations 
cannot be adopted by which the labour of such children may be limited 
to eight hours per day.” 

In 1837 a senatorial investigation was carried out, the committee of 
inquiry sitting in various manufacturing centres for forty-two days in 
all. Dr. Barnard states that this is the only legislative investigation of 
factory conditions in Pennsylvania that has ever been made. The Report 
showed that in cotton mills one-fifth of the total number employed were 
under twelve years of age and one-twentieth were under ten years of age. 
There was no uniformity as to hours in manufactories throughout the 
state, twelve hours of actual work being the general average. 

In 1848 an act was passed forbidding the employment of children 
under twelve years of age in any cotton, woollen, silk or flax factory, and 
establishing a legal working day of ten hours in all cotton, woollen, silk, 
paper, bagging and flax factories. It contained a proviso that minors 
above the age of fourteen might be employed more than ten hours a day 
by special contract with their parents and guardians, which seems to 
imply that the employment of children between twelve and fourteen years 
of age was limited to ten hours. Several manufacturers continued work- 
ing as before until a number of strikes took place, with the result that 
some shut down, others reduced their wages one-sixth and ran ten hours, 
and another portion continued as usual, having entered into special 
contracts with their operatives to work the time required of them previous 
te the passage of the ten-hour law. 

An act of 1849 repealed the act of the previous year, raised the 
minimum age of child labour from twelve to thirteen years ; advanced the 
maximum limit of protected persons, who might only work ten hours a 
day, from fourteen to sixteen years; and forbade the employment for 
more than nine calendar months of any protected person who had not 
attended school for at least three consecutive months within the same year. 


For nearly forty years the minimum age of child labour remained at 
thirteen, being lowered to twelve by the act of 1887, and raised again to 
thirteen by the act of 1893; but the scope of these acts was extended “to 
any mill, manufactory or mine,” and the change in 1887 was not due to 
retrogression. 

The act of 1849, as well as a later one in 1855, provided no means of 
enforcement. It was left to the private citizen to take action in case of 
infringement, and the law remained a dead letter for a period of thirty- 
five years until the creation of a department of factory inspection. 


Dr. Barnard states that he has been unable to find any record of cases 
arising under the acts of 1848, 1849 or 1855. In 1889 a Factory Inspec- 
tion Act was passed. 

To the English reader the most interesting part of the book is the 
light thrown on the working of the American Constitution by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court which Dr, Barnard gives us, and which have frus- 
trated every attempt on the part of the State to regulate the payment of 
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wages and to give to the workers the protection afforded in the United 
Kingdom by the Truck Acts. The law courts generally are shown to play 
a much more important part in the history of factory legislation than 
they have ever done here. 

Dr. Barnard writes clearly and concisely notwithstanding the mass of 
detail with which he has to deal in his study of the last twenty years. 
Factory legislation in Pennsylvania is not itself very helpful to English 
reformers; it is, indeed, merely an echo of English legislation. But 
many of the suggestions rejected by Pennsylvanian representatives and 
senators are worthy of attention, and much of the value of the book lies 
in the record of failures which may at some future time prove to have 
cleared the way to success. C. E. C. 


Royat Commission on THE Poor Laws. Appendix, Vol. xvl. Report by 
A. D. Steel-Maitland and Rose E. Squire, H.M. Inspector of 
Factories, on The Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to 
Pauperism. Wyman, 1909. 4/9. x+392 pp.+12 Diagrams. 


A spxctat interest attaches to this investigation from the fact that the 
Commission was fortunate enough to secure the services of Miss Squire, 
whose ability and long experience as a Factory Inspector formed excep- 
tional qualifications for the work. The Assistant-Commissioners had a 
difficult task, for while it is easy enough to realize that bad industrial and 
sanitary conditions must cause sickness, sickness incapacity for work, 
whence poverty and pauperism must often result, yet in actual fact the 
problem of pauperism is so greatly complicated by diversity of adminis- 
tration and by the customs and habits of the people in different districts, 
that it is hard to prove a definite statistical relation between pauperism 
and dangerous trades, especially in view of the fact that the numbers of 
those following any special unhealthy trade are usually small relatively 
to the union population, and consequently would not have much effect on 
the figures of pauperism. The investigators have consequently given close 
study to the records of various unions, and have followed up many cases 
in detail. Their conclusions, briefly summarised, bring out the fact that 
under present conditions casual and irregular employment is the most 
potent and extensive cause of pauperism, while bad housing conditions 
are also important, though in a less degree. Unhealthy conditions of 
work, long hours, and low earnings are causes of poverty and suffering, 
but “do not actually create paupers in any marked degree.” As to casual 
labour, much has been recently said and thought on the subject, and the 
researches of Miss Squire and Mr. Steel-Maitland mainly confirm the 
conclusions of the Minority Report. They consider that the difficulties 
of organising dock labour, though great, are not insuperable ; so far there 
has been little attempt at Manchester and Liverpool to meet them, “except 
by throwing the burden on the workman, through the adoption of the 
easiest course—that of casual employment.” A more original feature in 
this report is the prominence given to the terribly unhealthy nature of 
much work and industry carried on by men. “Much needs to be done in 
order that the adult as chief wage-earner may be placed in at least as 
good hygienic conditions as are women and girls in many modern facto- 
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ries.” In this connection the subject of phthisis demands special con- 
sideration. Phthisis is a disease which runs a long course, kills more men 
than women, is especially fatal to young men and men in their early 
prime, and especially rife in certain trades mainly carried on by men. 
The investigators find that this disease is responsible for more pauperism 
than any other cause, save, as above mentioned, irregularity of employ- 
ment. They urge that the community should in its own interest demand 
stricter regulation of conditions that produce so terrible a waste of life 
and health, and bring much misery on the family. The report is sup- 
plemented by a large number of Appendices and several diagrams. Some 
of these are useful, some might have been omitted with a saving in bulk 
and no great loss of information. Diagram No. 2 is not well conceived, 
and is carried out in a somewhat blundering and confused fashion, the 
symbolic curves being not all in agreement with the key given above. The 
diagrams would be improved by the addition of a reference to the figures 
represented, which now have to be sought for in the text or the Contents. 
B. L. H. 


“ Sacarre et Droit a L’Existence.” 


Tus is a translation of “A Living Wage—its ethical and economic espects,” 
by J. A. Ryan, Professor of Ethics and Economics in the St. Paul Seminary 
of Minnesota. It has an introduction by Lucien Brocard (Professor of 
Political Economy in the Faculty of Law at Nancy). It was first published 
in 1906, and translated 1909. After an historical introduction, the author 
examines the theory of a Right to a Living Wage, and the obligations 
corresponding to that right. He arrives at the following conclusions, That 
the Right to a Living Wage is based on the labourer’s intrinsic worth as a 
person, and that, although the determination of complete justice in the field 
of economic distribution is bewilderingly difficult, the universal application 
of the principle of a Living Wage would be followed by a larger measure 
of beneficial results than any other method of industrial reform that could 
be pursued. 


Ricues anp Poverty. By L. G. Chiozza Money. Cheap edition. Methuen. 


Mr. Cu1ozza Monegy’s well-known book went into its fifth edition in 1908, 
and has certainly been one of the most widely read books on economic 
subjects of the last few years. In its cheap form it is likely to be in great 
demand just now, when questions of taxation are under consideration and 
when there is so much talk of driving capital abroad. The main virtues 
of the book appear to the writer of this review to be three. First, Mr. 
Money does succeed in arranging and analysing a vast amount of statistical 
matter in a way which is intelligible to a layman. It is quite true that 
the gaps in the statistical information are large and make a good deal of 
conjecture necessary: at certain points the argument seems to move on 
probabilities which have no claim to be called certainties. Mr. Money 
would admit this, no doubt, and say that on the scanty material at our 
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disposal we must do the best we can ; but those who quote him on platforms 
(and much in the book deserves to be quoted) are hardly likely to qualify 
their statements. Still, in spite of the uncertainties, the broad outlines of 
the picture of wealth distribution set out by Mr. Money seem to the writer 
to tally too well with each other and with the results of other inquiries to 
be dismissed as unreliable. Second, he dispels some prevalent illusions : 
for example, in his comparison of the shares in the product of industry 
(chapter viii) taken by the owner of land and of capital. His chapter on 
the ‘ waste of capital’ again may be commended to those (apparently a 
considerable number) who believe that £100,000 left by a millionaire to 
his children is ‘capital’ while if he leaves it to the Government it is not. 
Mr. Chiozza Money does not only demolish this particular imbecility, but 
argues in a way which seems convincing that as a matter of fact a system 
which left private persons smaller scope to dispose of vast fortunes would 
result in largely increasing the capital of the community. Third, his 
working out of the relation of the distribution of wealth to production 
suggests, if it does not answer, questions as to the truth of the argument 
that the self-organization of industry through competition is highly econ- 
omical. It is only fair to say that the book is an analysis of evils with 


' suggestions for reconstruction, and does not pretend to contain a fully 


developed programme. 
R. H. T. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


American JournnaL or Soctorocy. Vol. xv, No. 3.—The principal article is 
The Problem of Sociology, by George Simmel, of Berlin, a translation of a portion 
of the first chapter of his Sociologie. It examines the older definitions of sociology 
and contains a partial statement of Dr. Simmel’s own conception. One of his 
conclusions is that “whether philosophy is recognised as a science or not, the 
philosophy of society has no legal right to withdraw itself from the advantages or 
disadvantages of its relationship to philosophy in general by constituting itself a 
special science of sociology.” Dr. Simmel’s analysis shows “the way which may lead 
to the scientific discrimination of the whole scope of society from the totality of 
life.” Dr. Samuel Dike contributes an analysis of religious revivals in New 
England, with illustrative tables. Among the other contributions are a detailed 
study of women’s industry in the American boot trade by Edith Abbott, and a note 
on the Greek colony in Chicago by Grace Abbott. 


Yate Review. Vol. xviii, No. 3—An article by Mr. W. G. Sumner, of Yale, on 
The mores of the present and the future is the chief item of sociological interest. It 
is curiously disconnected and inconclusive, but contains a number of interesting 
illustrations in social psychology. The author deals, for example, with “the nervous 
desire and exertion which mark the men of our time in the Western civilised 
societies.” The Germans, once thought to be phlegmatic, have become nervous, 
sensitive, and suspicious. The English, once regarded as sober, have in recent years 
gone through crises of excitement. The United States has been stimulated by 
prosperity to unlimited hope and ambition. Current American literature shows that 
the mental mode of the people as a whole is “ ideo-emotional to dogmatical-emotional.” 
It is almost entirely addressed to the appetite for day-dreaming, romantic longings, 
sentimentalism, and the like. J. L. Coulter writes on Organisation amongst the 
farmers of the United States. 


Tue Mownist. Vol. xix, 4—The article in this number of most sociological 
interest is that on fertilization and hybridization by Hugo de Vries, of Amsterdam. 
The writer examines the current theories, and concludes that hybrids follow normal 
fertilization quite closely, the more completely the less numerous and the less 
pronounced the points of difference between the parents of the crossing. The 
increase of variability and of the power of individual adaptation is the essential 
purpose of sexual reproduction. It can be attained only by a mutual combination in 
all conceivable forms of the peculiarities developed in different directions and 
degrees. “To this end the pronuclei mutually exchange their units from time to 
time, and by assuming, on the ground of experiments with hybrids, that this takes 
place on the whole according to the laws of chance, that is, according to the theory 
of probability, we have gained a basis which allows us to probe to its very bottom 
this most significant and mysterious process.” Other articles :—Albert Schinz : 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, a forerunner of Pragmatism; C. A. Lane: Montgomery's 
philosophy of vital organisation; B. C. H. Harvey: The nature of vital processes 
according to Rignano (concluded). 
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Tue American Crry. Vol. i, No. 3 (November).—This is an example of the 
publications produced by the new civic activities of America. It is issued monthly, 
and the subscription is one dollar a year. The present number contains articles to 
the number of a dozen or so dealing with many aspects of American town life, 
especially housing and street planning. A description is given of a city exhibition 
held last November in Boston, an attempt to mirror the capital of Massachusetts as 
it is, was, and might be. The article is written in a style which is a little difficult 
for an English reader to follow, but we gather that the exhibition was of a decidedly 
comprehensive kind and that it was intended to be thoroughly practical. That, at 
all events, is the meaning we attach to the following remark :—“ The planners have 
worked out a show of real interest to the people—to everyday folks who don’t care 
a toothpick about statistics and deep sentences of professional uprooters of present 
bad methods of doing things.” 


Tae Evcenics Review. Vol. i, No. 3—This review makes noticeable progress 
with each number. Dr. Slaughter, in an article on selection in marriage, addresses 
himself to some of the more important objections which the eugenist is called upon 
to meet, and discusses some of the influences operating upon marriage—such, for 
example, as the ideal of personal beauty, the religious body, and social status. 
“There is hardly any limit to what can be accomplished in the development of the 
race by an enlightened sovereign,” is a sentence which would seem to point the way 
to a hitherto unworked portion of the eugenics education field. Dr. Mary Scharlieb 
has an article on adolescent girlhood under modern conditions. Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
discussing the sterilisation of the unfit, lays stress upon the point that in order to 
command general approval any such measure must be voluntary on the part of the 
person undergoing it and never compulsory. Sir Francis Galton’s contribution to 
the number is, as usual, very brief. 


Menvet Journat, No. 1.—The first number of this journal, which bears date 
October 1909, is published for the Mendel Society by Taylor, Garnett, Evans & Co., 
54 Fleet Street. From a prologue (which, for the sake of the society should at least 
have been written in tolerable English) we learn that the objects of the journal are 
to gather facts relating to human pedigrees and the inheritance of characters, and 
to treat matters pertaining to agricultural and horticultural practices and problems. 
This number contains a paper on Parthenogenesis in Nicotiana by Mrs. R. Haig 
Thomas, specimens of pedigrees contributed by G. P. Mudge, and three papers read 
before the Mendel Society. 


QuarTerty JournaL or Economics. Vol. xxiv, No. 1—J. R. Commons, in 
American Shoemakers (1648-1895), makes a useful contribution to industrial history. 
Probably the first American gild was that of the Boston Shoemakers, incorporated 
1648. The story of the trade brings into prominence the part played by the ever- 
widening system of competition and the effort of protective organisations to ward 
off the competitive menace at each stage of development. The other articles are 
financial and technical. 


IyrernaTionaL Journnat or Ernics. Vol. xx, No. 1—The articles in this issue 
treat almost exclusively of ethical science. J. E. Creighton in Knowledge and 
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Practice discusses the claim of philosophy to be the pilot of life. C. M. Bakewell : 
The unique case of Socrates. E. S. Ames: Religion and the psychical life. 
R. M. Maclver : Ethics and politics. 


Rivista INTERNAZIONALE Di Scienze Socrat1 & DiscrPring AUSILIARIE. 

Vol. li, Fase. cci. P. Augusto Palmieri: I Campioni dello spirito o la setta dei 
“Duchobortzy” russi. The origin of the sect is buried in obscurity; it dates from 
the 17th or 18th century. Their belief is a mixture of Quakerism, with a later 
infusion of the doctrines of Tolstoi. Refusal of military service resulted in their 
final expatriation. In 1899, 2,000 emigrated to Canada; they cultivate their land in 
common, and so far as possible they practice community of goods. 

C. Carano-Donvito: I nuovi rigori del protezionismo. The writer of the article 
anticipates a more severe and complete system of protection; he deals with the 
revision of French and American tariffs, the dawn of protection in “ Young Turkey,” 
the increasing popularity of the idea in England. The combat of class against class 
passes into the duel of nation against nation; it is a new aspect of the evolution of 
“homo homini lupus.” 

Carlo Grilli: Due sistemi di economia politica (P. J. Proudhon, A. Loria). 
Proudhon, an intellectual Prometheus; contradictory tendencies are apparent in his 
views of religion, philosophy and economics. Loria’s writings reveal ambiguity, he 
is both scientist and sentimentalist. Eagerness to arrive at a conclusion blurs the 
historical sense of both writers. The originality of both writers is apparent rather 
than essential; they mould, modify, and give artistic form to the spiritua] substance 
supplied by Hegel and Marx. 

Fasc. ccii. E. Pasteris: Il Commissariato d’ emigrazione e i suoi Agenti. The 
question of the admission of Italian workmen in the United States is no longer an 
economic, but a social question. The many exclusive societies, based on language and 
nationality, which Italy encourages, must disappear; the Italian should learn to 
associate and assimilate with the American workman. 

Carlo Grilli: Due sistemi di economia politica. Explanation of Proudhon’s 
system. It is dissociated from the Hegelian “idea,” which represents a logical process 
independent of human consciousness; Proudhon observes the dialectic form, the 
succession of economic categories is a logical succession. Criticism of system. 
Proudhon does not fuse contradictory elements in a fresh synthesis, but eliminates 
what he considers the bad element. The “Idea” has neither life nor function, it 
has become human and finite. Analysis of some points of the system. This chapter 
deals with Proudhon’s theories of labour value, gratuitous credit, etc. Giovanni 
Carrara : “ L’ordinamento della beneficenza in Inghilterra.” The first of two articles 
on English Poor Relief. 

Fasc cciii. G. Carrara: L’ordinamento della beneficenza in Inghilterra. The 
second article deals with the Majority and Minority Reports. The writer concludes 
that there are good and bad things in both reports; he attributes, however, 
undoubted superiority to the Minority Report, although there are details which 
cannot absolutely be accepted. Allusion is made to the pressing question of 
unemployment, and Mr. Hobson's theory as advanced in “The Industrial System” 
is criticised. Carlo Grilli: “Due sistemi di economia politica.” Signor Grilli 
concludes his series of articles on the work of Proudhon and Loria. 

Ranieri Pesciollini: L’emigrazione italiana nell’ America del Sud. This article 
is written 4 propos of Antonio Franceschini’s study of the subject. The author 
insists that emigration must be succeeded by colonization. Instead of the crowded 
ant hills found in the North American cities, there must be colonies of an organic 
and stable character. The Italian colony in the Argentine is a promising experiment, 
it has been called a second Italy. 
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Arcuiv Rassen-UND Heft 5, September and October, 
1909.—Paul Kammerer: Allgemeine Symbiose und Kampf ums Dasein also gleich- 
berechtigte Triebkrafte der Evolution. Symbiosis is a principle which must be placed 
alongside of the struggle for existence as a fundamental factor in evolution, though 
working sometimes in the same and sometimes in the contrary direction. To recognise 
symbiosis as a pervasive factor is to give a definite value to a hitherto unknown 
quantity in the equation of variation, and is probably the key to many of the 
difficulties in applying the principles of evolution in human life. J. H.F. Kohlbrugge : 
Stadt und Land als biologische Umwelt (conclusion). 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FOR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND SOZIOLOGIE. 1909, 
Heft 3. Richard Miller-Freienfels: Zur Analyse der schipferischen Phantasie. A 
psychological study which concludes by pointing out that the relation of the creative 
genias to his age and surrounding is a very complex problem, not to be solved by 
the current one-sided formula, but involving sociological rather than psychological 
treatment. Paul Barth: Die Geschichte der Erziehung in soziologischer Beleuchtung 
(No. 10) traces the rise of the idea of nature from the 16th to the 18th century 
and its influence on religion, law, economics and ethics. It gave rise finally to a 
natural system of education which, already implied in the work of Montaigne, is 
clearly announced early in the 17th century by Wolfgang Ratke. 


Revee Inrernationate ve Socrorocie. October.—J. Novikow: Les Faits patho- 
logiques et V'erreur en Sociologie: an extract from a forthcoming book, Critique du 
Darwinisme Social, examining especially the sociological significance of exploitation. 
“Les travailleurs sont donc les organisateurs; les spoliateurs sont des désorganisa- 
teurs.” Prof. Cosentini: Féminisme et Science positive. M. René Worms has 8 
note on the work of the late M. Gumplowicz. 

November. M. René Worms: L’adaptation, the second chapter of a forthcoming 
book on the biological principles of social evolution. Erasme de Majewski: 
Critéres biologiques de la théorie de la civilisation. Prof. Cosentini: Féminisme et 
Science positive (conclusion). 


Revve pe Mérarnysique et pe Morate (November)—E. Durkheim : Sociologie 
réligieuse et théorie de la Connaissance, introduction to a volume in preparation; 4 
valuable statement of M. Durkheim's method of approach to origins and of his 
interpretation of the categories. G. Dwelshauvers : La philosophie de Jules Lagneau. 
K. B.-R. Aars: La nature de la pensée logique. 


Also received : 1909, Heft 5. La Lecrora 
Revista pe Orenctas y pe ARTES. Le Muste Soctar (Annarzs). Man: October, 
November, December. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Dealey, James Quayle. “Sociology: its Simpler Teachings and Applica- 
tions.” Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50. 

Goring, Charles. “Studies in National Deterioration. V. On the Inheri- 
tance of the Diathesis of Phthisis and Insanity.” Dulau & Co. 3/-. 

Read, Carveth. “Natural and Social Morals.” A. & C. Black. 7/6 net. 

Burton, Marion Le Roy. “The Problem of Evil.” Open Court Publishing 


Co. 

Pick, Bernhard. “The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles.” Open Court 
Publishing Co. 

Nelly-Roussel, Madame. “Quelques lances rompues pour nos libertés.” 
V. Giard et E. Briére. 1.50 francs. 

Maurivex, Louis. “De la Question Sociale.” V. Giard et E. Briére. 3 
francs. 

Hervé, Gustave. “L’Internationalisme.” V. Giard et E. Briére. 2.50 
and 3 francs. 

Ryan, J. A. (Translated by Lazare Collin.) “Salaire et Droit & l’Exist- 
ence.” V. Giard et E. Briére. 8 and 9 francs. 

Pelletier, Madeleine. “ Idéologie d’hier: Dieu, la Morale, la Patrie.” V. 
Giard et E. Briére. 

Dubief, Ferdinand. “ L’Apprentissage et l'Enseignement technique.” V. 
Giard et E. Briére. 6 francs. 

Vierkandt, Alfred. “Die Stetigkeit im Kulturwandel.” Duncker & 
Humblot. 5 marks. 

Whetham, W. C.D. andC. D. “The Family and the Nation.” Longmans, 
Green & Co. 7/6 net. 

Carus, Dr. Paul. “The Pleroma: an Essay on the Origin of Christianity.” 
Open Court Publishing Co. 

=~ Hugh E. M. “The Sovranty of Society.” T. Fisher Unwin. 
5/- net. 

Marchant, James. “J. B. Paton, M.A., D.D., Educational and Social 
Pioneer.” James Clarke & Co. 4/6 net. 

Long, James. “The Coming Englishman.” Smith, Elder & Co. 5/- net. 

Morel, E. D. “Great Britain and the Congo.” Smith, Elder & Co. 6/- 
net. 

Johnson, Arthur H. “The Disappearance of the Small Landowner.” The 
Clarendon Press. 5/- net. 

Friedlander, Ludwig. (Translated by J. H. Freese.) “Roman Life and 
Manners under the Early Empire.” Vol. III. Geo. Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd. 6/-. 

Herbertson, E. D. and A. J. “Descriptive Geography from Original 
Sources: The British Isles.” A. & J. Black. 2/6. 
oe J 9): Regional Geography: Africa and Australasia.” A. & 

. Black. -. 

Lewis, Frank W. “State Insurance.” Constable & Co. 5/- net. 

Stoddart, Jane T. “The New Socialism.” Hodder & Stoughton. 5/- net. 

Hodson, F. E. (edited by). “Broad Lines in Science Teaching.” Chris- 

tophers. 5/- net. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


SOCIOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 


The first meeting of the session was held on October 13 in the hall »f the Society 
of Arts. Mr. G. Laurence Gomme read a paper on “Sociology the Basis of Inquiry 
into Primitive Culture,” Sir Edward Brabrook presiding. Mr. Gomme’s paper was 
published in the October number of the Review. 


CIVIC RECONSTRUCTION AND THE GARDEN CITY MOVEMENT. 


This was the title of a paper read on October 26 by Miss Sybella Gurney, Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard presiding. The paper appears in the present number. 


CITY SURVEYS AND CITY REPORTS. 


At the meeting on November 16 Professor Patrick Geddes lectured on “City 
Surveys and City Reports: their methods and uses,” Mr. S. H. Swinny presiding. 
The following is an abstract of the paper :— 

Not only on grounds of social science, but for the rapidly opening era of rustic 
development and village renewal, of town planning and city design we require 
practical methods (a) of social surveys of country and town, and (b) of the 
corresponding reports for action. The surveys must, first of all, be geographic. 
To the ordnance maps, to the geological and meteorological surveys, botanical, 
agricultural and forest surveys must be added, Dr. Hardy's recent “ Botanical Survey 
of the Highlands” being selected as the best existing example. Upon such surveys 
those of occupations, of human settlements, from home and village onwards, and of 
communications of all kinds naturally follow; and thus the rustic survey passes into 
the urban one. The towns of each region must be compared in their geographical 
origins and essentials, ¢.g., the tide-towns, bridge-towns and ford-towns, great or 
small, as of Thames and Tay. 

The historic survey is next required, since a village or city is not merely a place 
in space, but a drama in time. Adjacent or analogous towns may become widely 
dissimilar, e.g., Aberdeen and Dundee; while geographically contrasted towns may 
become comparatively similar, e.g., Oxford and Cambridge. The orderly co-operation 
of archeologist and historian with the student of contemporary statistics and even 
of current events has thus to be arranged for. 

All these are still but preliminary to a higher inquiry. What is the essential life 
of individual and community? How far can their respective developments be 
connected? The acts and facts of everyday life are alternately expressed and 
moulded in the town and in the school respectively; the thoughts and dreams 
of the inner personal life find their corresponding social mould and expression in 
hermitage and abbey in one age, in academy or study in others, and largely in the 
laboratory and studio to-day. Finally, the individual’s deeds—those arising from 
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this inner life, and not simply conditioned by occupational and historical environment— 
find their highest expression in acropolis, temple, or cathedral, in forum and town- 
house, in active citizenship, in public art. 

Each of these surveys—geographic, historic and social—affords a basis for 
practical action. With the first we seek to developcountry and town at home and 
colonise their like abroad; with the second we reinforce our political activities, 
conservative and progressive; and with the third especially we enlarge our cultural 
endeavours ; so that, in brief, (1) colonise, (2) politise, (3) civilise, seems the natural 
order of events, the formula of normal method and policy. 

But there remains a final and deeper survey—that of social evils. Poverty and 
disease, ignorance and folly, apathy and vice, indolence and crime, demand 
investigation and corresponding treatment. With this the previous order of our 
practical report changes wholly, on pain of failure. The renewal of social idealism 
and of moral hygiene now claims the first place; civilising agencies and civic 
development the second; political conservation or progress come third; while only, 
as all these high purposes and clear policies become defined, can that decadence of 
country and town, by which we now recognise ourselves surrounded, be arrested, and 
their renewal adequately undertaken. Our scientific surveys remain in the above 
ascending order, but practical reports must be in complementary and descending 
order—(1) normalise, (2) civilise, (3) politise, (4) colonise; and the co-operation of 
scientist and idealist, of economist and philanthropist, of utilitarian and artist, which 
in this age and country has been so long and seriously arrested, must be recovered 
as in past civilisations at their best for every city worth the name. In this task of 
intellectual harmony sociology finds its highest task; and in the corresponding 
organisation of activity civics has its fullest application. 


On November 30 the Rev. Professor Caldecott, D.D., read the paper on “ Inter- 
national and Social Relations,” which is published in this number. Mr. 8S. H. 
Swinny presided. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE NOVEL. 


On December 14 Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe read a paper on “Sociology in the Modern 
Novel,” Mr. Richard Whiteing in the chair. Prose fiction was treated as descriptive 
sociology, the development of the novel during the nineteenth century summarised, 
and the sociological significance of current artistic tendencies briefly examined. 

The paper will probably be published in the April number of the Review. 
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NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The meetings of the second half of the session will begin on February 8th, with a 
lecture by Dr. C. W. Saleeby on ‘“‘The Methods of Eugenics.” The annual meeting 
of the Sociological Society will be held on March 8th, when the president Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, will deliver an address. 


The July number of the Sociological Review contained a notice by Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson of Sir Francis Galton’s “Memories of My Life,” wherein 
Sir Francis was referred to as the initiator of the finger-print system of identification. 
On this point Dr. Henry Faulds, of Hanley, writes: “I am aware of the valuable 
contributions Sir Francis has made to the literature of finger-prints, but the initiation 
can only be claimed by Sir W. J. Herschel and myself, my own contribution being 
the first published on the subject.” Dr. Faulds encloses a pamphlet of his 
own giving a history of the discovery and its application. The pamphlet sets 
forth the evidence in support of the claim that Dr. Faulds was first in the field 
with a communication to Nature in 1880. | 


It is proposed to hold in London, about July 1911, a Universal Races Congress, 
which will deal with the relations of Western races and nations with Eastern and 
other races and nations. So far as possible special treatment will be accorded to 
the problem of the contact of European with other developed types of civilisation, 
such as Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Turkish, and Persian. The official Congress 
languages are to be English, German, Italian, and French; but Oriental and other 
languages will not be rigidly excluded. The papers (which will be taken as read) 
are to appear, collected in a volume, about a month before the Congress opens. 
The object of the Congress will be to discuss the larger racial issues in the light of 
modern knowledge and the modern conscience, with a view to encouraging a good 
understanding, friendly feelings, and hearty co-operation among races and nations. 
Political issues of the hour will be subordinated to this comprehensive end. 
There has already been formed a large general committee, which includes some 
250 university professors, and among the honorary vice-presidents are over fifty 
members of the Hague Court and the second Hague Conference. The honorary 
organiser of the Congress is Mr. Gustav Spiller, 63 South Hill Park, Hampstead. 
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